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GERMANY’S PEACE-PROPOSALS 


T THIS SEASON “‘peace-proposals from any quarter 
naturally suggest to neutral nations the possibility of 

a supreme Christmas blessing for this planet,’ but any 

offer of peace, continues the New York Evening World, must be 
scrutinized by neutrals ‘“‘with careful consideration of motives 
that prompt it, and of the situation of nations asked to accept it.” 
Germany’s prevailing motive, according to her note of December 
12, ‘suggesting peace-negotiations, is ‘‘the desire to avoid further 
But 
most Britons, according to the New York Tribune’s London 


bloodshed and make an end to the atrocities of war.” 


correspondent, interpret the move as: 


“‘An effort to spread discord among the members of the 
Iintente. 

‘An effort to buoy the faltering spirits within the Fatherland. 

“An effort to injure the Allies’ cause in the eyes of neutrals. 

‘‘A forerunner of, and justification for, a wider campaign of 
frightfulness on the sea.”’ ; 


Nor does the actual 
military position of the belligerents, as envisaged by Wash- 


These two views hardly harmonize. 


ington correspondents, seem to*point toward an acceptance of 
The recent ‘Teutonic 
in the 
German note, ‘‘that further continuance of the war will not 


the peace-offers which have been made. 


successes in Roumania have demonstrated, we read 
result in breaking the resistance of our forces, and the whole 
situation with regard to our troops justifies our expectation of 


further successes.’’ Germany’s favorable military position is ac- 
knowledged by the Allies, but they believe that Germany has 
practically reached the end of her resources, and that the tide 
of victory must inevitably flow their way before very long. 

Yet the idea that nothing can come of the German offer is as 
much to be avoided, in the Pittsburg Dispatch’s opinion, as the 
belief that peace is at hand. The important thing, we are 
told, is that the first. formal peace-proposal has been made. 
“The ice has been broken; the path of peace has been opened.”’ 
It is for this reason that some of our editors are inclined to agree 
with the Berlin press writers who predicted that the Reichstag 
session of December 12 would be ‘‘the most remarkable since 
the outbreak of the war and of world-wide historical impor- 


tance.”” The German note of this date, addrest to neutral 


Powers for transmission to the Entente Allies, reads in part 


as follows: 


‘‘Our aims are not to shatter nor annihilate our adversaries. 


In spite of our consciousness of our military and economic 
strength and our readiness to continue the war (which has been 
forced upon us) to the bitter end, if necessary; at the same time, 
prompted by the desire to avoid further bloodshed and make an 
end to the atrocities of war, the four allied Powers propose to 
enter forthwith into peace-negotiations. 

‘The propositions which they bring forward for such nego- 
tiations, and which have for their object a guaranty of the 
existence, of the honor and liberty of evolution for their nations, 
are, according to their firm belief, an appropriate basis for the 
establishment of a lasting peace. ...... 

‘‘The spiritual and material progress which were the pride of 
Europe at the beginning of the twentieth century are threatened 
with ruin. Germany and her allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, gave proof of their unconquerable strength in this 
struggle. They gained gigantic advantages over sdverseries 
superior in number and war-material. Our lines stand va- 
shaken against ever-repeated attempts made by armies. 

“The last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly and victori- 
ously overcome. The most recent events have demonstrated 
that further continuance of the war will not result in breaking 
the resistance of our forces, and the whole situation with regard 
to our troops justifies our expectation of further successes. 

“If, in spite of this offer of peace and reconciliation, the 
struggle should go on, the four allied Powers are resolved to 
continue to a victorious end, but they disclaim responsibility 
for this before humanity and history.” 


In a note asking the support of the Vatican in ‘‘the work of 
peace,”’ the German Government asserts that ‘‘Germany is 
sarrying on a war of defense against her enemies, which aim 


at her destruction,’’ and sets forth these reasons for its act: 


‘*For two years and a half a terrible war has been devastat- 
ing the European Continent. Unlimited treasures of civiliza- 
tion have been destroyed. Extensive areas have been soaked 
with blood. Millions of brave soldiers have fallen in battle and 
millions have returned home as invalids. Grief and sorrow fill 
almost every house. 

‘‘Not only upon the belligerent nations, but also upon neu- 
trals, the destructive consequences of the gigantic struggle weigh 
heavily. Trade and commerce, carefully built up in years of 
peace, have been deprest. The best forces of the nation have 
been withdrawn from the production of useful objects. Europe, 
which formerly was devoted to the propagation of religion and 
civilization, which was trying to find solutions for social prob- 
lems, and was the home of science and art, and all peaceful 
labor, now resembles an immense war-eamp, in which the achieve- 
ments and works of many decades are doomed to annihilation.” 


A separate supplementary statement, issued, by the Austrian 
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Government, emphasizes the uselessness of further fighting on 
the part of its enemies: 


“The Quadruple Alliance not only has won an immense series 
of victories, but also holds in its power extensive hostile terri- 




















Copyrighted by the International News Service. 
UNCLE SAM'S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


tories. Unbroken is its strength, as our latest treacherous enemy 
has just experienced. 

‘“‘Can our enemies hope to conquer or shatter this alliance of 
Powers? They will never succeed in breaking it by blockade 
and starvation measures. Their war-aims, to the attainment of 
which they have come no nearer in the third year of the war, 
will, in the future, be proved to have been completely unat- 
tainable. Useless and unavailing, therefore, is the prosecution 
of the fighting on the part of the enemy. 

“The powers of the Quadruple Alliance, on the other hand, 
have effectively pursued their aims, namely, defense against 
attacks on their existence and integrity, which were planned 
in concert long since, and the achievement of real guaranties, 
and they will never allow themselves to be deprived of the basis 
of their existence, which they have secured by advantages won. 

“*The continuation of the murderous war, in which the enemy 
can destroy much, but can not—as the Quadruple Alliance is 
firmly confident—alter fate, is evermore seen to be an aimless 
destruction of human lives and property, an act of inhumanity 
justified by no necessity and a crime against civilization.” 

The German Chancellor, announcing the peace-proposals in 
the Reichstag, told how the enemy’s offensive movements had 
been answered by the firm stand on the Somme and the Carso, 
and by the conquest of Roumania, with its wealth of supplies. 
He spoke of the successful submarine campaign against Britain 
and the efficacy of the new national auxiliary war-service law. 
But “our strength has not made our ears deaf to our respon- 
sibility before God, before our own nation, and before humanity.” 
Wherefore— 


“To-day we raise the question of peace, which is a question 
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of humanity. We await the answer of our enemies with that 
sereneness of mind which is guaranteed to us by our exterior 
and interior strength, and by our clear conscience. If our 
enemies decline to end the war, if they wish to take upon them- 
selves the world’s heavy burden of all these terrors which here- 
after will follow, then even in the least and smallest homes every 
German heart will burn in sacred wrath against our enemies, 
who are unwilling to stop human slaughter in order that their 
plans of conquest and annihilation may continue.” 


The German Army and the German people heard the news of 
the peace-proposals with joy, according to the Berlin dispatches. 
Popular hope that the Entente will make a favorable reply is 
shared by a portion of the press. Says the Frankfurler Zeitung: 

“Tf the Entente Governments are really pursuing the aim 
which they have often announced to the world, they must seize 
the opportunity to reconcile their aim with that of the Central 
Powers. Neither of the combatants has collapsed, and an 
adjustment between them can only take place by agreement. 

‘“‘We do not demand or command as victors, but make a 
proposal and expect an answer and counter-proposals. The 
precise object of our proposal is to bring the belligerents to a 
common council-table, where the misunderstandings can be 
cleared up.” 


On the other hand, the militaristic Rheinisch-Westphdlische 
Zeitung declares: 


“‘We believe with certainty that the enemy will refuse the 
offer and may even attribute it to weakness. Then we may 
also feel confident that the answer will get an echo from Ger- 
many such as the enemy never dreamed of. Then the last 
seruples in our war with England will vanish. Then we will 
have only one answer—war to the knife with every weapon 
we possess. 

Such assertions as the last convince some suspicious observers 
in Allied and neutral centers that the German Government does 
not expect any serious consideration of its offer; that the offer 
itself is a mere trick. Some such idea was voiced by Premier 
Briand when he said in the French Chamber of Deputies: 

“‘T have the duty to place my country on guard against pos- 


sible poisoning. When a country arms itself to the teeth, when 
it seizes men everywhere in violation of the laws of nations and 

















NEARER. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Star. 


enforces labor upon them, I should be guilty if I did not ery 
out to my country, ‘Look out! Take care!’ 

‘“‘T have the right, in the first place, to say to our enemies for 
the hundredth time, ‘The blood is on your hands, not upon ours.’ 
Not that I doubt the clear-sightedness of my country, but, in 
the face of these attempts to spread dissension among the Allies, 
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I exclaim, ‘The Freneh Republic will not do less than the 
Convention.’”’ 


The newspapers of Paris, as quoted in the dispatches, have 
been quick to repudiate any thought of peace at this time. 

















Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company, 
LET US HAVE PEACE. 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


When Gustave Hervé read the text of the German proposals, 
he said in La Victoire : 

‘My glorious dead rose up before me with an air of reproach, 
as if believing me capable of letting my thoughts for a moment 
dwell on this German peace. If you feel your courage failing, 
evoke your dead. Ask them if they made the supreme sacrifice 
in the heyday of life so that we should submit to the dishonor 
of such a peace.” 

In a New York Evening Sun interview, Stephane Lauzanne, of 
Le Matin, explained the French position as follows: 

“Tt is apparent that Germany does not yet feel that she is 
beaten. The position she assumes to-day is, ‘We are the 
victors; here is what we offer to you, the conquered.’ That 
will never do. We ean not stop until Germany says, ‘We are 
beaten; what are your terms?’ We do not want to destroy 
Germany, but she must be made to feel that she is not the 
strongest nation, but the weakest.” 

In Great Britain, the creation of the Lloyd-George war- 
cabinet is pointed to as indicating that the German peace- 
proposals will receive slight consideration. Owing to the Pre- 
mier’s illness, there was no immediate statement of the nation’s 
position. Mr. Bonar Law, however, told the House of Com- 
mons that the new Government stands by ex-Premier As- 
quith’s declaration that the Allies ‘‘require that there should 
be adequate reparation for the past and adequate security for 
the future.’”’ Yet there is also to be remembered Lord Derby’s 
statement, printed in the New York Times, that ‘“‘any peace- 
proposal that came from Germany would be met, by the Allies 
with all the consideration it deserved.’”’ Public sentiment in 
England may be indicated by quotations from two representative 
dailies. Says Lord Northeliffe’s London Daily Mail: 

‘‘Bethmann-Hollweg is no more entitled to the courtesy of 
a reply than if he were an armed burglar in a private house. 
His offer would never have been made if he were in his heart 
half as confident of victory as he profest to be. 

“The Allies know that no peace with a nation of tigers, and 
murderers, and statesmen who regard all treaties as scraps of 
paper would be worth the paper and ink. So long as Germany 
has not been completely and decisively beaten, no peace with 
her can be more than a truce which she would violate the first 
moment it served her purpose.” 


But Liberal opinion, at least as it is represented by the Man- 
chester Guardian, would welcome an interchange of views re- 
garding peace-terms. It says of the German offer: 


“It is unquestionably, on Germany’s part, a genuine bid for 
peace, and ought to be so treated by our own Government and 
rational opinion here. It is not necessary to offer even a formal 
armistice nor to admit of the intervention of any third party, 
but the interchange of views should be immediate and direct. 

‘**After what has happened, an interchange there must be. To 
refuse it would not merely be to put ourselves hopelessly in the 
wrong in the eyes ofall neutrals—and, we must add, in the eyes 
of moderate and reasonable people here—but to forego a very 
real advantage, for it would be no small advantage to know 
definitely, and not in mere general terms, what are the objects 
which Germany now seeks to extract from the war, while the 
German people would know with equal certainty what are 
the objects which the Entente Powers propose to extract 
PPOUE TEs “6 ke «020 

“The Government will have to carry the nation with them, 
and they will not carry it, but only the more irresponsible part 
of it, by merely. slamming the partly opened door.” 


In Italy, the only comment made by Foreign Minister Sonnino 
after reading the German note was: ‘‘There it is; there is noth- 
ing in it.”” Russia’s attitude was indicated by the issuing of 
a semiofficial statement in Petrograd, which said: 

‘We are sure this new enterprise of the disturbers of peace 
will lead no one astray; that it is condemned to failure like the 
previous efforts.” 


While many of the newspaper writers in this country confine 
themselves to conjecture about the meaning and the conse- 
quences of the German peace-offer, we find German-American 
papers hailing it as a sign of German victory, pacifistic dailies 
urging our Government to lend its support to the move for 
peace, and extreme pro-Entente journals echoing the phrases 
of London and Paris. Yet the hint conveyed in Washington 
press correspondence that the Allies may not refuse to state 
their terms of peace, or at least to call for Germany’s state- 
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GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD AMMUNITION 


—Cesare in the New York Evening Post 


ment of hers, is weleomed even by stanch editorial friends of 
France and England. Here, says The Wall Street Journal, is 
at least an opportunity for the Allies “ to state in the clearest 
terms what they consider will secure peace for the world for an 
indefinite time to come.” 
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THE ALLIES TAKING A NEW GRIP 
"[ = VERY DAY after Germany suggested peace- 


negotiations Britain voted to add another million men 

to her Army and to provide an additional war-credit 
of $2,000,000,000—which seems to indicate, remarks the New 
York World, that John Bull “‘has some peace-ideas of his own.” 
Further evidence that peace achieved through victory is the only 
peace at present occupying the thoughts of the Entente Allies is 
supplied by the recent governmental reorganizations in Britain, 
France, and Russia, with the placing of the * 
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‘The stomachs of their citizens are the chief concern of the 
English and French Governments at the present moment, and 
as the winter goes on the question of food will become more and 
more vital. This problem of feeding the civilian population 
in these two countries is becoming acute because of the un- 
doubted and unexpected success of the submarine campaign. .... 

“Unless one has followed closely the record of Germany’s 
undersea warfare or has had access to records, its increasing and 
imminent menace is not appreciated, and here again I tell only 
that which has been published in fragmentary form in English 
newspapers. Seven months ago submarines were sinking one 
British or neutral ship a day; five months 
ago the average was between two and 





British fleet under the command of so ag- 
gressive a fighter as Admiral Beatty and 
of the French Army under the leadership of 
General Nivelle, the hero of Verdun. In 
Berlin itself we find an analogy drawn 
between the overthrow of the Asquith 
cabinet and the dismissal of Premier 
Stiirmer, of Russia, the Tédglische Rund- 
schau remarking that in both cases ‘war 
to the knife’’ was proclaimed. Of the 
governmental crisis in Russia we read in a 
Petrograd dispatch which must have been 
approved by the censor: ‘‘It is impos- 
sible to go closely into details, but the 
present upheaval may be understood in 
outline as a tremendously patriotic pro- 
test against the efforts of the German 
party and all other influences which have 
attempted to interfere with the successful 
prosecution of the war.’’ In England 
the new Premier’s first message to Parlia- 
ment was a reminder that ‘‘the one pre- 
dominant task before the Government is 
the vigorous prosecution of the war to a 
triumphant conclusion.’ And in France, 
Premier Briand, addressing the Chamber 
of Deputies after the drastic reorganiza- 
tion of his cabinet, assured them that 
‘to-day more tharf ever we must have the 
conviction that victory is certain.”” Both 
England and France have taken the radi- 
eal step of vesting responsibility for the 
conduct of the war in the hands of small 
War-Councils, composed in each case of 
five members. The single motive behind 








three a day; two months ago it jumped 
to five a day; one month ago to seven 
a day; two weeks ago the average was a 
fraction over ten a day, and the daily toll 
has increased rather than diminished 
since then. 

“In other words, over seventy vessels, 
many of them loaded with food, are being 
sent to the bottom each week, and in 


“The recent criticism of the English 
Navy, the retirement of Admiral Fisher 
to the chieftainship of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and the placing of Beatty in sea- 
command of the Navy were caused by 
dissatisfaction with the handling of the 
submarine menace. For months the 
arming of all merchant vessels not only 
with an aft gun, but with guns in the bow 
and even on the beam, has been demanded. 
One of Sir Edward Carson’s first acts as 
ruler of the King’s Navy will be to do 
this thing. Figures show that nine or 
more unarmed ships are sunk to one that 
carries an effective gun and crew. 

‘The Government has taken control of 
various food-stocks and necessities of 
life. Recently it ordered the millers of 
England not to separate the bran from the 
wheat, thus increasing the volume of flour 
over eight per cent. 

“Tt is at this moment taking a census of 
all the potatoes and other edibles in the 
Kingdom. Some publicists are demand- 
ing that the Government fix a minimum 
price for next year’s wheat to induce 
the farmers to plant larger areas with- 
out having to gamble on what they will 
get for their crop. Parks, commons, 
and public grounds will be plowed up 
this winter and put to work raising 
eae 








this amazing centralization of power in 
two essentially democratic nations, notes 
the Boston Transcript, is the determina- 
tion to shorten the road to victory for the 
Allies. The formation of the Lloyd-George 
eabinet, remarks the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘is 
equivalent to a fresh declaration of war.” 
“The will to win has been growing steadily 


north and northeast. 





JOFFRE’S SUCCESSOR. 


The most startling feature of France's 
recent ‘‘reorganization for victory’’ was 
the appointment of Gen. Robert Georges 
Nivelle, the hero of Verdun, and one of 
the youngest of the French generals, as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the 


‘*Lloyd-George, through the new food- 
dictator, Lord Devonport, is going to 
grapple with the food-problem and 
grapple with it radically. ...... 

“The conditions in Paris are not dis- 
similar to those in London. Potatoes 
are ararity. If the housewife who wants 
them does not get to market before 7:30 








in France and Britain,’’ says the New York 
Evening Sun, ‘“‘and the sharp disappointment in Roumania 
has brought it hot to the surface.” 

While observers friendly to the Entente see only favorable 
omens in these political upheavals, nobody denies that they were 
born of intense popular dissatisfaction with the way the war 
was progressing. Food shortage and high prices in Britain, 
France, and Russia, the increasing effectiveness of Germany’s 
U-boat campaign, and the apparent failure of Entente diplomacy 
in Greece, each added a pang to the disappointment caused by 
Roumania’s collapse. The food-problem has become serious 
in England and France, writes James Keeley, editor of the 
Chicago Herald, who has just returned from Europe. 
illuminating account of conditions as he found them he says: 


In an 


each morning there are no potatoes for 
her. In the poor sections of Paris lines 
of people can be observed at night waiting to purchase small 
amounts of sugar or coal. 

“The fuel situation in Paris has been most serious. Nearly 
all the French mines are in the hands of Germany. Four weeks 
ago, for several nights, one section of the eity was in darkness 
because neither the gas nor the electric-light companies had an 
ounce of coal.” 


Twelve months ago David Lloyd-George warned Parliament 
that ‘‘unless we quicken our movements, damnation will befall 
the great cause for which so much blood has been shed.”” To-day 
England, investing him with greater power than was ever before 
conferred on a British Premier, looks to him for that quickening. 
Lord Northcliffe, whose newspapers were largely responsible 
for the overthrow of the Asquith ministry, predicts confidently 
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that Lloyd-George’s Government ‘‘will win the war, settle the 
Irish question, and maintain good-will between the people of 
the English-speaking nations of the British Empire and the 
people of the United States.” Besides being Prime Minister, 
Lloyd-George will be the head of the newly created War-Council, 
which will hold daily sessions to direct the prosecution of the 
war. In addition to the Premier, the members of the War- 
Council are: Earl Curzon, Lord President of the Council and 
Government leader in the House of Lords; Andrew Bonar Law, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Government leader in the 
House of Commons; Arthur Henderson, Minister without port- 
folio, and Lord Milner, Minister without portfolio. The vital 
work of the new Government, according to a London dispatch 
to the New York Sun, will be virtually in the hands of three 
men, Lloyd-George, Lord Milner, and Mr. Henderson, ‘‘since 
the freedom of these three from departmental duties will allow 
them to devote all their time to the War-Council.” Lord 
Milner, the Boston Transcript reminds us, is an advocate of 
unrelenting organization for the achievement of victory. Not 
long ago he compared the Army to a spear-head which, ‘‘to be 
driven home, needs the whole weight of the spear behind it’’— 
that is to say, the undivided and unhesitating weight of the 
entire nation. The Premier’s new cabinet, in which Liberals 
and Unionists are almost evenly represented, contains three 
new posts, namely, Food-Controller, Shipping-Controller, and 
Minister of Labor. The new Government’s war-program, 
according to one of Lord Northcliffe’s papers, The Weekly 
Dispatch, is as follows: 

easels arming of merchantmen to fight the submarine 
eril. , 
‘ ‘* Secondly—The preparation for the spring offensive. 

















TOO LATE! 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘“‘Thirdly—The mobilization of the civil population. between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty. 

‘* Fourthly—The making effective of the blockade. 

‘*Fifthly—The rationing of the population by the issue of 
food-tickets. 

“* Sixthly—The increasing of the home food-production. 


** eventhly—The banning of work immaterial to the war. 

** Fighthly—Enforcing the prohibition of luxuries. 

** Ninthly—The institution of meatless days.”’ 

France, while putting in a new War-Minister, creating a War- 
Council of five like that of England, and, committing her armies 
to a new field-commander, did not change her Premier, altho 
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MAP CHANGE ON TWO FRONTS. 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


some correspondents hint that Mr. Briand may not find it 
easy to hold his ministry together. Of her War-Council a Paris 
correspondent writes: 

“The ‘small, compact body’ which will manage France’s 
part in the war is composed of men whom the French public 
regard as ideally constituted for the work. There are five 
members — six, including Joffre as Councilor—as follows: 
Premier Briand, who retains his portfolio as Foreign Minister; 
Alexander Ribot, Minister of Finance; Gen. Hubert Lyautey, 
Minister of War; Rear-Admiral Lacaze, Minister of Marine; 
Albert Thomas, Minister of National Manufactures, including 
munitions and transport.” 

One of Premier Briand’s first acts after the formation of his 
new cabinet was to ask the Chamber of Deputies to confer upon 
the Government ‘‘the power to solve by decrees all questions 
of interest in regard to the national defense which the laws are 
too slow to regulate.”” A change that caused much surprize 
in this country was the appointment of General Nivelle to 
succeed General Joffre in command of the field-armies in France, 
General Joffre retaining his title of Commander-in-Chief and 
adding to it that of ‘technical counsel of the Government regard- 
ing the direction of the war.” Of the superseding of Joffre, 
a Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune writes: 

“France considers that he has done more for his country 
than even Joan of Arc, but that he has given of his best, and 
that he must make way for new men, for fresh ideas, and for 
greater energy. Nothing proves the determination of the French 
more than their decision thus to shelve their idol of the war.” 

Tho the situation in Russia is more obscure, correspondents 
report that the same process of organizing for sterner and more 
efficient warfare is in evidence there. When Mr. Trepoff 
succeeded Mr. Stiirmer as Russian Premier, he told the Duma 
that ‘‘whatever difficulties and whatever temporary checks are 
encountered, Russia and her valiant allies will mobilize to the 
last man and will sacrifice all their patrimony.’’ And we read 
that the nobles and the Imperial Council have lined themselves 
up on the side of the Duma in its demand for an uncompromising 
prosecution of the war. 
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SANTO DOMINGO ON OUR HANDS 


HINGS HAVE GONE from bad to worse since our 

intervention in Santo Domingo, observes the New York 

Evening Post, in noting the proclamation of military 
government in that island by Capt. H. S. Knapp, at 4 p.m. on 
November 29. And this journal expresses the hope that Con- 
gress will ‘“‘hold the Executive to a strict accountability,’ and 
that a Congressional committee will be appointed to look into 
both the Haitian and Dominican situations, so that ‘‘all the 
facts may be laid not only before Congress, but before the peo- 
ple.” While some journals reluctantly admit the necessity 
for the Administration’s act and some have no hesitancy in 
approving it, The Evening Post and other dailies claim that we 
are doing in Santo Domingo what the President said we would 
not do in Mexico—‘‘intervening by force.” 

Our interference is traced back by the New York Sun to 
the agreement of 1905 between the United States Government 
and the Dominican Republic when this country undertook to ad- 
just ‘‘controversies arising from the foreign debts of the smaller 
State.’ Our financial administration deprived the European 
bondholders of any excuse for action by their Governments that 
might infringe the Monroe Doctrine, and also stabilized the island 
Government by preventing so-called ‘‘revolutions”’ that were 
really armed raids on the treasury. Moreover, says The Sun: 

“Inquiry showed that certain claims against the Santo 
Dominican treasury, amounting to $20,000,000, were unjustified, 
and it was proved that under honest administration the revenues, 
practically all of which come from the customs, were sufficient 
to meet the interest on and provide for the amortization of all 
legitimate claims. In 1908 a new Constitution was adopted, 
under which Caceres was elected President. He was assassinated 
three years later, and since then the country has been almost 
continuously in a state of unrest, which has produced frequent 
uprisings, in a number of eases reaching the dignity of revolution.”’ 

In this connection the Chicago Journal notes that in one of 
the inland Dominican towns a clash between the natives and our 
marines took place on Thanksgiving day, in which eleven 
Americans were wounded and an equal number of Dominicans 
killed. The Navy Department’s announcement of the procla- 
mation is recorded in the press as follows: 

“Capt. H. S. Knapp, in command of the United States forces 
in Santo Domingo, reports that in compliance with instructions 
received, military government was proclaimed by him in Santo 
Domingo, 4 p.m. November 29. 

“‘An order regarding carrying arms or having them in pos- 
session has been put in effect. Payment of salaries of Govern- 
ment officials will be resumed immediately. 

“The proclamation was well received. Conditions are 
reported as being normal, and the great majority of the people 
regard the proclamation with favor.” 

A Washington dispatch to the Springfield Republican informs 
us that 1,800 American marines will maintain order for the 
present, and until elections are held in January their officers will 
supervise the conduct of the Government by native officials, and 
disburse the customs revenues which American receivers have 
Further 





been collecting by treaty arrangement for nine years. 


“The necessity for a drastic step has been considered since the 
overthrow several months ago of President Jiminez by General 
Arias, a strongly anti-American revolutionist. With Arias in 
control, the Dominican Assembly elected Frederico Enriquez 
President, but the United States refused to recognize the new 
Government and withheld the balance of customs revenues left 
after the regular payments of interest on the foreign debt. 
Consequently the native officials and employees will draw their 
first pay since the downfall of Jiminez when the American officers 
begin to disburse some $600,000 of accumulated export duties.” 


The failure of the native officials and employees to receive 
pay, of course, caused no little distress and dissatisfaction, as 
is evidenced in a private letter from Santo Domingo, written to a 
reader of Tre Lirerary Dicest. It is translated from the 
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Spanish, bears the date of October 27, 1916—a month before 
and reads in part as follows: 





the proclamation 


“For three months the Americans have not paid the teachers 
nor the Government employees, in accordance with the budget 
of the country. You can form an idea of a country where not 
more than about two million pesos circulate and they keep 
back a million and a half. How can we keep on living? 
There is no business, trade falls off, and our lives are menaced 
by hunger. Can not you Americans, who have a good con- 
science, say something in the press of your country? Bring it 
to the. attention of President Wilson that this is a noble people 
and not a country of savages, as they believe over there. I am 
suffering horribly for the fate of my country when I see the 
misery that makes such ravages among the poorer classes.” 





THE WEAKNESS OF OUR SECOND LINE 


HE COLLAPSE OF OUR SECOND LINE of defense 

in the failure of our Army plan is painfully disclosed 

in the report of Major-General Hugh Scott, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, various observers note as they contrast it 
with the annual report of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker. 
The New York Times calls the latter document ‘‘ 
rative of superficial facts,’’ yet recalls that Mr. Baker did not take 
office until March 9 of this year, and has had searcely time to 
master all the details of the business of his department, especially 
as the duties of his time of service have been unusually trying. 
His account of the Mexican troubles adds nothing to the public 


a bare nar- 


knowledge, according to this journal, which adds that the Secre- 
tary writes of the militia situation ‘‘as if no controversy on 
the Hay Federalization plan had been precipitated.” But 
here the Chief of Staff ‘‘does not mince words,” and The Times 
summarizes his belief that the ‘‘volunteer system has again 
failed, that recruiting for both the National Army and the 
National Guard has produced negligible results, and that uni- 
versal training is essential to the defense of the nation.”” On the 
other hand, the St. Louis Globe Democrat says that while General 
Scott makes a positive declaration of the failure of our Army 
plan, any ‘‘unbiased’’ reader would have the same impression 
about it after reading the report of Secretary Baker. The call 
to Texas was the acid test of the Federalized National Guard, 
we hear from sundry quarters, and quoted in unsparing proof of 
its inability to meet that test are figures from the report of 
General Scott, which the New York Tribune sets down as follows: 

‘‘Of 16,600 Guardsmen enrolled in eleven States at the time 
the militia was summoned for border service, more than 10 per 
cent. failed to respond. 

‘* Twenty-nine per cent. of the rest could not pass the required 
tests. 

‘**Forty-three per cent. were raw recruits. 

‘‘Brought up to war-strength, the foree would have been 75 
per cent. green for many months. 

‘**Of 151,096 officers and men mustered into the service under 
the call, only 110,957 were on the border a month and a half 
after the call was issued. 

‘‘The mobilized force was 97,000 below war-strength and more 
than 4,000 below minimum peace-strength.”’ 

General Seott states that the training-period of seventy-five 
days in three years, provided by the National Defense Act, is 
wholly inadequate, and adds: ‘“‘In my judgment it precludes 
this force from being made fit for war-service until it has re- 
ceived at least six months’ additional training in time of war.” 
Then his report repeats the opinion that it takes a year of in- 
tensive training to make a soldier, and unless the Federalized 
Guard, which Congress substituted for the citizen volunteer army 
advocated by the General Staff, can be given greater training, 
General Scott believes the country faces a serious situation. 
The Springfield Republican points out that, on the subject of re- 
cruiting in the regular Army, the report shows that the service 
was 29,130 short of its authorized strength on August 31 last. 
Between March 15, when Congress authorized the Army at war- 
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strength by the addition of 20,000 men, and August 31, only 
8,463 additional men were enrolled. Despite strenuous recruit- 
ing campaigns for both regulars and Guardsmen, results have 
been negligible, and General Scott says: 


“In my judgment the country will never be prepared for 
defense until we do as other great nations do that have large 
interests to guard, like Germany, Japan, and France, where 
everybody is ready and does perform military service in time 
of peace as he would pay every other tax, and is willing to make 
sacrifices for the protection he gets and the country gets in 
return. There is no reason why one woman’s son should go out 
and defend or be trained to defend another woman and her son 
who refuses to take training or give service. The only demo- 
cratic method is for every man 


“Universal service based upon German military theories 
would be overwhelmingly rejected. Universal service adapted 
to American theories of government and American habits of life 
might meet with general approbation. Everything depends 
upon the nature of the plan, and when General Scott declines 
to evolve a plan he leaves the question where it was before. 

“Unless the General Staff has something definite to offer 
in the way of solving the problem, its arguments are of no more 
practical value than are those of the National Security League.” 


In the view of the New York Evening Post, General Scott's 
demand for universal service ‘‘lacks the element of surprize 
—as it does the element of humor,” and this journal adds that: 


“Only a very solemn militarist indeed could gravely sit in 
his swivel-chair, admit at great 





in his youth to become trained 
in order that he may render 
efficient service if called upon 
in war.” 

The immediate effect of the 
publication of General Scott’s 
report is to kindle anew warm 
editorial discussion between paci- 
fist and preparedness editors. 
Congress ought to face the truth, 
says the New York Tribune, 
and the truth is that the Hay 
Law has ‘‘failed miserably,” and 
any other law which attempts f 
to construct a real military sys- 
tem will likewise fail, unless we 
profit by the lesson which the 
breakdown of ‘the mobilization 
of 1916 has taught, unless we ac- 
cept the principle of universal 
training and obligatory service. 
There was a period in our his- 








length that he and his associates 
had made a mess of the regular 
Army which is their care, and 
then say that as they can not lure 
200,000 men into their service, 
everybody must be compelled to 
enjoy its benefits and blessings. 
If the regular Army did a tithe 
of the things it claims to for the 
men who enter it, you could not, 
keep men out of it. Yet in one 
breath General Scott says that a 
year of service will return our 
citizens to industrial life ‘im- 
proved mentally, morally, and 
physically’; in another he la- 
ments that so few Americans 
will voluntarily submit them- 
selves to these uplifting condi- 
tions that they must be uplifted 
by force.” 


A Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Mail - 
informs us that the House com- 
mittee on military affairs will 








tory when the volunteer sys- U. S.— You're a failure! I expect I have to draft this young 
—Barclay in the Baltimore Sun. 


tem may have been adequate, fellow.” 
remarks the Pittsburg Chronicle 

Telegraph, but that period is past. Volunteers saved the 
Union, this journal goes on to say, but they were fighting 
other volunteers. ‘“‘War is a fact and not a theory of this 
most imperfect world,’ we are told further, and ‘‘we must 
be prepared against it, and the only logical way seems to 
be to have every citizen do his share.” In this connection 
we are not infrequently reminded that after the war in 
Europe is over, our great danger lies in the possibility of foreign 
interference with the Monroe Doctrine. Thus, Mr. James 
Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, recently returned from 
England and France, tells of an interview with a member of 
the British Cabinet on the effect German activity in Central 
and South America would have on the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. 
Keeley spoke of England’s interest in the maintenance of the 
doctrine only to draw from the Englishman this retort: 

‘“‘Why should England spend the life of one ‘Tommy’ to protect 
your Monroe Doctrine?” 

Mr. Keeley replied: ‘‘Well, Canada happens to be part of 
the American Continent.” ‘ 

‘Has it ever occurred to you,’’ inquired the member of the 
Cabinet, ‘‘that when this war is over Canada will have an army 
of half a million of the finest soldiers the world ever has seen, 
seasoned fighters, thoroughly armed and equipped? Canada 
from now on can take care of itself.” 

The New York World arraigns General Scott for saying, ‘‘I 
will not attempt in this report to evolve a system to carry out 
so important a work” as universal military training, for it 
thinks that this is just what General Scott ought to have done, 
because before there can be intelligent discussion there must be 
a definite plan of military training before the country, and we are 
told further that: 


virtually admit the failure of the 
defense law because— 


**No provision will be made for 
increased appropriations for the regular Army to meet the in- 
crease in the number of men ordered by the Hay Act, because 
it has been demonstrated that the men are not obtainable. 

“The appropriations for the National Guard will not provide 
the amount necessary for Federal aid under the Hay Act because 
the Guard has not been recruited to the standard required by 
the law, and many members of the Guard are refusing to accept 
its provisions and take the Hay oath. 

‘‘Secretary Baker will appear before the committee within a few 
days, and an attempt will be made at this time to get him to 
commit the Administration on the subject of universal training.” 


Recurring to Secretary Baker’s report, we find a Washington 
correspondent of the New York World citing his proposal that— 


‘Tf the Federal Government were to establish in a number of 
places throughout the country schools preparatory to the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in 
which the rudiments of a sound education, the elements of me- 
chanical skill, the principles of business coordination, and the 
beginnings of military science were taught, these schools would 
develop the natural aptitudes of the students in such a way as to 
supply those fittest by temperament and talent to pursue in the 
Military Academy and the Naval Academy the study of military 
science; and incidentally these schools would furnish a great 
body of men returning to civil life fitted by training either to 
respond in an emergency to a call to the colors or to take 
their places as civil soldiers in the service of the Government 
in those industries and undertakings fundamental to the suc- 
cessful conduct of military operations.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle thinks such schools ‘“‘would be worth 
their cost many times over,” but the New York Sun says that 
this ‘‘inspiration’”’ must have come from an “‘efficiency expert”; 
yet beautiful as the proposal looks on paper this journal doubts 
if it would be “‘workable,’’ and believes it will ‘‘hardly be seri- 


ously considered.” 
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LOOK OUT, MISTER, HERE COMES ANOTHER. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register. 




















THERE AIN'T GONNA BE NO CHRISTMAS FOR HIM. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 
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THE ONLY POPULAR NEUTRAL. 


CHRISTMAS, 1916. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 








TOPICS IN BRIEF 


ROUMANIA appreciates just how much she was needed by the Allies.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

THE fundamental trouble with draws is that they always lead to return 
matches.—New York Sun. 

Diet squad gained in weight when it quit worrying about the cost of 
meals.— Wall Street Journal. 





THE Greeks appear to enjoy all the rigors of war without any of its 
moral benefits —New York Sun. 

In our réle of peacemaker we might induce Mexico to sign a treaty 
with herself.— Wall Street Journal. 

ROUMANIA probably could be arrested for what it thinks of the states- 
man who got it into the war.—Kansas City Star. 

Texas is making sausage from jack-rabbit meat, and we expect to hear 
any time that food has taken another jump.— Boston Transcript. 

THe Central Powers have subdued Roumania, Belgium, Servia, and 
Montenegro, but San Marino still holds out.—New York Moriii.g Telegraph. 

Russia announces that the Allies have agreed to let her have the Straits 
and Constantinople—provided, of course, that she can get them.—Kansas 
City Star. 

AT least it looks as if King Constantine had done all he could to invite 
a liberal Christmas remembrance from his brother-in-law in Berlin.— 
Providence Journal. 


ALL the oil of Roumania will not compose Germany’s troubled waters.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“T TAKE off my hat to Boston,” said Billy Sunday. 
it around.— Wall Street Journal. 


Yes, and he passed 


THE occupation of Saloniki appears to satisfy the Balkan ambitions of 
the Allies.—Philadelphia Record. 

VON MACKENSEN will probably get the Roumanians out of the trenches 
by Christmas.— Wall Street Journal. 

BUCHAREST populace showers flowers on the victorious Germans, but 
wait till the deportations start.— Wall Street Journal. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the weapon Samson used among the Philistines, he 
didn’t claim to be forcing his kultur upon them.—Dallas News. 

VILLA is demonstrating that a man may make a great deal of headway 
in Mexico without any recognition to speak of.— Washington Star. 

THERE can be no reasonable doubt that permanent peace is coming 
with all the rapidity and certainty of the millennium.—Anaconda Standard. 

KING GEORGE approved the cabinet reorganization, thus raising the 
question, What would have been the result if he hadn’t?—-Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times. 

OvuR punitive expedition in Mexico was expected to stimulate enlist- 
ment. So it did, judging from reports that Villa now has 10,000 men.— 
Philadelphia North American. 
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THE ARABIA MAKING 





The liner Arabia was torpedoed by a German submarine while making a trip through the Mediterranean. There were about four hundred 
and thirty-seven passengers on board the vessel when she was hit. The women were the first to be moved to the boats, and perfect discipline was 
maintained. The Arabia was in the passenger service and, as it was sunk without warning, may cause a new controversy. 


HER FATAL PLUNGE. 








AMERICA AND THE “ARABIA” CASE 


SERIOUS SITUATION has arisen over the sinking of 
the British steamer Arabia, and Washington seems 
inclined to the belief that the pledges given by Berlin 

with regard to submarine warfare have been violated. It is 
agreed that the Arabia was sunk without warning, but the 
German contention is that she 


Mediterranean on November 6 was the P. and O. mail-steamer 
Arabia, of 7,933 tons, which was sunk without warning about 

three hundred miles east of Malta.’’’ 
As an American life was imperiled by the loss of the Arabia, 
and the sinking appeared to be a breach of the understanding 
between: ourselves and Wil- 





was a transport, while the 


helmstrasse, inquiries were 





British claim that she was an 
ordinary passenger-ship plying 
her usual course between Aus- 
tralia and England. The 
British case is succinctly stated 
by The Illustrated London 
News when it says: 


“Tt was no fault of the Ger- 
man submarine which tor- 
pedoed the Arabia that the 
passengers on board did not 
suffer the same fate as those 
of the Lusitania and so many 
other helpless victims of Ger- 
many’s murderous outrages at 
sea. By intention, the attack 
on the Arabia was one more 
ease of wholesale massacre of 
civilians, women and children 
included. The official account 
of the event issued by the 
Admiralty was as follows: ‘The 
homeward-bound P, and O. 
mail-steamer Arabia was tor- 
pedoed without warning and 
sunk in the Mediterranean 
about noon on November 6. 
The vessel had 437 passengers, 
including 169 women and chil- 
dren. All the passengers have 
been saved by various vessels 
which were diverted to the 
seene of the disaster. Two of 
the engineers are missing, be- 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST. 

One of the life-boats full of survivors. This photograph with its crowd 

of women seems to have some bearing on the claim of the British 

Admiralty that the Arabia was a passenger-ship and not a transport. 


made by our chargé d’affaires 
in Berlin and the resulting re- 
ply from Dr. Alfred Zimmer- 
mann, the new Foreign Min- 
ister, constitutes the German 
view of the ease. Dr. Zim- 
mermann writes: 





**On the morning of Novem- 
ber 6, a German submarine 
encountered a large steamer 
coming from the Cerigo Straits, 
one hundred nautical «miles 
west of the Island of Cerigo; 
the steamer was painted black 
and had black superstructures, 
and not, as is otherwise -the 
ease with the P. and O. Line 
superstructures, a light. color; 
the steamer, which was identi- 
eal with ‘the Arabia, was not 
traveling on the route regular- 
ly used by the passenger- 
steamers between Port Said 
and Malta, ... the Arabia 
was moving on the transport- 
route Cerigo-Malta, used sole- 
ly for war-purposes, according 
to the experiences until now. 
— The commander of the ‘sub- 
marine further ascertained 
that there were large batches 
of Chinese and other colored 
persons in their national cos- 
tumes on board the steamer; 
he considered them to. be 








lieved killed by the explosion; 
all the rest of crew saved.’ The 
Arabia was on a voyage from Sydney to the United Kingdom. 
The German Government tried to excuse the infamous crime 
by issuing an official statement that ‘on November 6 a Ger- 
man submarine sank by torpedo a hostile transport-ship of 
about 12,000 tons, eighty sea-miles west of Malta.’ The Ad- 
miralty’s comment was: ‘This is an obvious attempt to ex- 
plain away the outrageous and inhuman act of torpedoing a 
mail-steamer without warning. The only ship sunk in the 


workmen soldiers, such as are 
used in great numbers behind the front by the enemies of Ger- 
many; in spite of the clear weather. and careful observation, 
he did not perceive any women and children. 

“In these circumstances, the commander of the submarine 
was convinced that in the case of this steamer he was concerned 
with a transport-ship for troops in the service of the British 
Government, which is to be considered as an auxiliary war-ship, 
according to international law, and can therefore be treated 
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like a war-ship. He accordingly considered himself justified 
in attacking the steamer without delay, and sank it.” 


The German Foreign Minister thinks it possible that ‘“‘a 
regrettable mistake”” may have been made, as he says: 


“Should the American Government give the official data 
showing that the Arabia was at the time of the torpedoing an 
ordinary passenger-steamer, the action of the commander would 
not have been in accordance with the instructions given him, 
since these instructions are now, as before, in agreement with 
the assurances of the German note of May, 1916. This would 
then be a case of a regrettable mistake, from which the 
German Government would promptly draw the appropriate 
consequences,” 





THE ELIMINATION OF “ VORWARTS” 
"| = MOST AUDACIOUS PAPER in Germany is no 


more. It survives, it is true, in name, but the lively, 

sprightly, and indiscreet Vorwdris is now as meek, 
colorless, and bourgeois as half a hundred of its Berlin neighbors. 
One indiscretion after another re- 
sulted in the constant suppression 
of this brilliant Socialist daily, 
always a source of worry both 
to the Government and to the 
Executive Committee of the 
Socialist party, who never knew 
what it was going to say next, 
and the opportunity given by 
a suppression of ten days was 
seized upon by both to‘eliminate 
a cause of constant annoyance. 
This suspension was caused by a 
reprint from the Duisburg Social- 
ist organ, the Niederrheinische 
Arbeiter Zeitung, of a petition to 
the Saxon Government in which 
the petitioners alleged that Ger- 
man unity was being imperiled 
by the feebleness of the Imperial 
Government, which was declared 
to be ‘‘entirely under the in- 
fluence of the Berlin plutocracy 
and leans upon the Jewish Radi- 
eal press.” In commenting on 
this petition in an article entitled 
“In the Witches’ Kitchen of the 
Fronde,”’ Vorwdrts wrote: 





THE RuLeERS—* Thank Heaven! The internal front is now safe.” 


“The intrigues of the men 
who belong to those branches of 
industry which earn most from the war are based upon the fear 
that a ‘premature’ conclusion of peace would put an end to 
their war-profits. Because their profits flourish, they rage at 
the ‘feebleness’ of the Government, and because their specu- 
lations have not yet been brought to completion they demand 
war till we are bled white, war to madness, without considering 
the consequences of the ‘determined’ war-policy which they 
demand. Considerations of domestic politics of course play 
their part. The great industrial magnates, like the great land- 
owning magnates, are in terror of democracy. It is in order 
to meet this danger that they demand in domestic policy the 
‘strong hand,’ the absence of which in foreign policy is so much 
lamented by the fronde. Thus ruthless profit-interests are 
combined with the deep-rooted hate for the masses in a political 
action, which seems at the present moment to have reached its 
climax.” 

After a silence of ten days Vorwdrls reappeared with this 
explanation prominently displayed: 

“*Vorwdrts had been suspended by the military command on 
account of an article entitled ‘In the Witches’ Kitchen of the 


Fronde’ and directed against the Chancellor. The general 
commanding demanded that the editor should be changed, as a 





AFTER THE LIEBKNECHT CASE. 
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guaranty for the behavior of Vorwdrts in the future. He also 
demanded that the newspaper should keep to its promises which 
it made on September 30, 1914, but which it had often broken. 
. . . The Executive Committee did not think it possible to 
keep Vorwdrits suspended much longer, so one member of the 
party will join the staff, armed with full power to decide upon 
the contents of the articles to be published. This decision put 
an end to the suspension.” 


Just what this means can be gleaned from any German Social- 
ist organ, but we find the case conveniently explained and 
summarized,;for us by the Manchester Guardian, which writes: 


“It appears that the ‘patriotic’ executive of the party has 
made use of the intervention of the military authorities in 
order to effect a little coup d’état. The Vorwdrts, it must be 
borne in mind, is the property, not of the party at large, but of 
the Berlin ‘comrades,’ and so far from drawing any subsidy 
from the party funds it has invariably, for many years, paid 
over its considerable net surpluses (amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars a year) to the party chest. Accordingly, the control 
over its policy has always belonged in the first instance to the 
Berlin Socialist organizations, acting through a special press 
committee. At the same time, 
however, the Vorwdrts acts as a 
‘central’ official organ to the 
party—that is, as the mouth- 
piece of the party executive, in 
which capacity it is subject to 
the additional control of the 
party executive. 

““The arrangement of this dual 
control worked without a hitch 
until the war broke out, as the 
executive and the Berlin com- 
rades were always of the same 
mind on the party policy. The 
war, however, created a cleavage 
between the two ‘controllers,’ in- 
asmuch as Berlin has sided with 
the Haase section (minority) 
while the executive has adopted 
a pro-Government attitude. The 
Vorwdrts agreed with Berlin, and 
has thus become a thorn in the 
flesh of the executive. 

‘‘Several means were tried by 
the executive to compel the paper 
to follow its injunctions, but 
without avail. The military 
authorities then came to its as- 
sistance. They suspended the 
Vorwdrts, and only agreed to its re- 
appearance on the condition that 
somebody placed in authority 
should guarantee the observance 
by it of the instructions of the 
censorship. This gave the execu- 
tive the desired opportunity. 
Instead of appointing a censor 
in the strict sense of the word, it smuggled into the chief 
editor’s chair a member from its midst to control the paper not 
merely from the censor’s point of view but also from that of 
political policy in general. 

“This was tantamount to an act of usurpation, and has 
naturally aroused the indignation of the disestablished Press 
Committee and of the Berlin Socialists as a whole. Now 
there is sound and fury not only among the Berlin Socialists but 
throughout the Opposition, and lively occurrences may be 
expected. The Berlin Socialists will certainly not acquiesce 
in this cool appropriation of their old organ (which is also a 
valuable property), and unless the executive surrenders there 
may be a split in the party, with—eventually—very unpleasant 
consequences for the executive. Of course the military authori- 
ties may extend to the latter the full protection of the laws 
divine and human, but that would only add fuel to the fire and 
react upon the domestic situation in Germany as a whole.” 








«—Hvepsen (Christiania). 


The minority party, however, are determined to make their 
voices heard, and, finding the atmosphere of Berlin uncongenial, 
they have moved their press committee to Saxony, where they 
have secured the support of the Leipzig Volkszeitung, the chief 
Socialist organ in southern Germany. ’ 
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THE LIBERALIZATION OF GERMANY 


66 T WOULD BE USELESS AND DANGEROUS to 
I deny that the trend of political thought in Germany 
to-day is toward liberalization.’”” These are the words 
of one of the most important ministers of the Imperial Crown, 
the newly appointed Foreign Minister, Dr. Alfred Zimmermann. 
In an interview granted to one of the American correspondents 
in Berlin, Mr. H. B. Swope, this German statesman discusses 
the changes that he believes to be imminent in the political life 
of the Empire. Some of these changes he be- 


charge that Germany does not possess a popular Government, 
and would give opportunity for the effective participation of 
many minds which now are lacking a mode of expression. 

“Up to this point I am in sympathy with the outline of the 
reforms that I have sketched, but my approval stops short of ac- 
cepting a plan that would involve the downfall of the Government 
each time the Reichstag passed a vote of lack of confidence.” 


Dr. Zimmermann explains his refusal to advance beyond this 
point to the fact that in Germany the system of two great 
political parties has not yet arisen. Under present conditions, 
he argues, a responsible Government in Germany would suffer 

from the same defects as are found in France, 





lieves will be effected even before the close 
of the war, but after that he forecasts an 
entire reconstitution of the State upon a 
democratic model. Just what this will be 
officially he hesitates to say definitely, but 
his own views are given with the utmost 
clarity. He says: 


‘“The important feature of the change will 
be the erection of direct responsibility of 
Government to the people through their 
representatives in the Reichstag. Under 
the present system there is actually no such 
responsibility. The Chancellor is at the 
head of the political Government. He owes 
his responsibility to the Kaiser, by whom he 
is created. The various secretaries are not 
actually Ministers of the Cabinet in the 
common understanding of that term. They 
are merely bureau chiefs of the Chancellor, 
who is not only nominally but actually their 
chief and to whom their responsibility is 
alone due.”’ 

That he does not regard his position as a 
‘bureau’ chief’ as undignified is shown by 
the manner in which he praises the present 
system, to which he attributes the extraordi- 
nary strides that the German nation has 
made since the formation of the Empire: 


“The vast changes that Germany has 








ALFRED ZIMMERMANN, 


The new German Foreign Minister, 
who foresees the dawn of a demo- 
cratic Government in the Fatherland. 


where—in normal times—there is a political 
crisis every month or two. He considers 
that the liberalization of Germany can best 
be accomplished by combining the American 
and English systems, giving the ministers, 
what they have not with us, a seat in the 
legislative assembly, and securing a fixity of 
tenure for a definite period which the British 
Cabinet lacks. The reasoning by which he 
arrives at this conclusion runs: 


“‘Tt must be borne in mind that there are 
in Germany to-day something like twenty- 
five separate political organizations. This 
number is unwieldy and dangerous to suc- 
cessful execution of Governmental projects 
because of the facility with which opposition 
could be welded together on one pretext or 
another to overthrow the Ministry. There- 
fore, since Germany does not possess the 
two-party system, such as is to be found in 
the politics of England and America, and as 
the German political issues are largely in- 
ternal rather than foreign, it is my idea 
that in the creation of the new form of 
Governmental responsibility there shouid be 
given to the Government a fixt tenure of 
office similar to that which America pos- 
sesses, where the Cabinet is emplaced for 
four years. 

‘*Perhaps the plan would work out in such 
a way as to give the members of the Reichs- 
tag a definite term of service and make the 





‘ 





undergone since the Franco-Prussian War 
have been due in no small measure to the 
form of government under which she has lived. It may be 
doubted if any other structure would have been successful in 
bringing her to the position of world-power which she now 
oceupies. With her giant’s growth has come a change in_her 
political philosophy. By easy stages her people have fitted 
themselves for an active participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment greater than was allocated to them at the refoundation of 
the Empire, when, naturally, her former government was 
empirical. The old Kaiser and Bismarck adopted that type 
which in their opinion was best suited for the purpose Germany 
had. How well they builded is now a matter of history. The 
country has outgrown its political swaddling-clothes and is now 
ready to have its political responsibility divided among the 
many instead of the few.” 

The progress of democratic ideas throughout the world has 
rendered the old paternal—but efficient—government a less 
suitable vehicle for. national development than the divided 
responsibility which America, France, and England have tested 
and found good. Dr. Zimmermann continues: 


“There is a definite belief in Germany to-day—and a belief 
that may not be far from realization—that the Government 
should be answerable to the Reichstag, thus making it responsive 
to the popular vote. Perhaps the most effective way of bringing 
this change about would be to amend the Constitution of the 
confederated Empire, with the permission and approval of the 
Kaiser and the various ruling Kings and heads of the con- 
federated States by whom the Constitution was granted. 

“In ereating the responsibility of the Chancellor to the 
people it would be likewise necessary to organize a Cabinet, the 
members of which should have powers similar in their nature to 
those held by the Cabinet officials of America, France, and 
England. The creation of such a form would obviate the present 


service of the Ministry coincident with that 
period. J would, however, depart from the practise now in 
vogue in America, and give the members of the Ministry 
seats in the Reichstag, as is the system in other countries to- 
day. Through this plan they would be in a position to explain 
and defend their official acts and, as executives of the people’s 
will, have the opportunity of setting forth their plans and 
policies to the representatives of the people.” 





GERMANY IN CENTRAL ASIA—But for the fact that it is 
announced with all the authority of the British Secretary of 
State for India, the story of the Teutonic mission to Afghanistan 
would sound too wildly improbable to be true, even tho it was 
told in that most solemn of legislative assemblies, the British 
House of Commons. As reported by The Westminster Gazette, 
it runs: 


‘““Mr. Austen Chamberlain gave a very interesting account 
of the German attempt to get at the Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan. The plan adopted was to send him a mission, the leading 
line in which was an Indian anarchist in Berlin—a young land- 
owner from Oudh, who posed as a ruling chief, and as such was 
received in audience by the Kaiser. This person was sent to 
Afghanistan, accompanied by a party of German officers, some 
Turks, and another Indian anarchist (a Moslem). The principal 
German officer bore a letter from the German Chancellor to the 
ameer, begging him to advise the pretended rajah how best India 
might be rescued from British tyranny; there were also letters 
from the Chancellor to a number of ruling chiefs. It is pleasant 
to be able to add that the whole plot was a miserable fiasco. 
The ameer has remained loyal to his engagements with us, and 
has used his influence to prevent disturbances on the frontier.” 
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Copyrighted by ** The New York Herald.”’ 
A TANK CAREERING 
In a dispatch from the Somme front describing the first appearance of the tanks, Mr. Philip Gibbs says: ‘‘ The first news of success came 


From the London ** Sphere.’’ 








DOWN A VILLAGE STREET ON THE SOMME. 


through from an airman’s wireless, which said, ‘A tank is walking up the high street, with the British Army cheering behind.’ ”’ 
is made from sketches supplied by an eye-witness of the incident, and gives an excellent idea of their size. 


This drawing 








TALES OF THE TANKS 


HE SECRET IS OUT, no longer will the Allies have 

the monopoly of the tanks—those truly terrible instru- 

ments of death—for it is reported that two of them 
have fallen into Teutonic hands in the Dobrudja. German 
efficiency and technical skill may be relied upon to copy and per- 
haps improve these very effective weapons. Up to the present 
the tanks have proved their value, and how great that value 
has been is seen from the peans of praise lavished upon them 
in the Allied press. 
Daily Telegraph of the invulnerability of the tank in action: 


Here is an account from the London 


*‘The tank is very thoroughly qualified to take care of itself. 
This one lurched and courtesied into action with the character- 
istic gait of the beast, that undulating belly-crawl which to me 
always suggests a vast wounded reptile, some ‘lame dragon 
of the prime.’ Upon the lip of a shell-hole it halted and remained, 
and the Germans, taking it for stuck and helpless, swarmed 
out to meet it with rifles and hand-grenades. A hand-grenade 
bursting against a tank makes a pretty firework, and upon all 
accounts it is a pity that those inside the apparatus can not 
see it. Probably they never know when it happens. 

“Upon this occasion, at any rate, they merely hung where 
they were and fought his Majesty’s ship Landcrab—or whatever 
her name was—for two lively hours, during which the tank 
showed to the Germans only its toad-complexioned carapace 
of inviolate steel and the spit of its guns. And then—when they 
were due—up came our infantry, and the fight was over.” 


Here is another vivid picture from the Paris Matin, where the 
correspondent, likening the inhabitants of the tank to so many 
Jonahs within a whale, tells us that the nautical association is 
enhanced by the fact that the crew often suffer from sea-sickness. 
He writes: 


“The tanks behaved well, as is their habit. One remained 
for a time, stuck fast by I know not what. The Boches hurled 


themselves at it, and, yelling like maddened red Indians, danced 
a sealp-dance round the monster. Sublimely indifferent, the 
tank closed its port-holes, lowered the‘curtains, and shut the 
doors, and then waited philosophically for the end of the shower, 
not without letting loose from time to time some saucy broad- 
sides from machine guns to kill time and incidentally a few 
Boches. Grenades glanced off its carapace like bubbles on the 
back of a whale, and if the Boches had been able to lend an ear 
they would have heard the whale and all its Jonahs roaring 
with Homeric laughter. Soon after a detachment dashed up to 
help the tank, which then blithely once more pointed its nose 
toward the enemy.” 

An example of the callousness engendered by war is found 
in the Paris Journal, where the correspondent seems to exult 
over the fearful slaughter of human beings that these land- 
ships cause. Describing the tank entering action, he says: 


Plunging forward like a huge elephant, he daringly dashed 
ahead of the waves of assault and took up a position at the entry 
to the ruined village. At first the Germans took to their heels. 
Then back they came, one by one. Machine guns, grenades, 
rifles, mortars tried to bore holes through his double carapace, 
but allin vain. Sitting well down on his haunches, the majestic 
tank lorded it like Father Neptune. He courteously allowed 
himself to be approached. 

*‘Some sappers tried to place bombs under him to blow him 
up. The crew inside lay low. The Germans grew bolder. 
Soldiers armed with lifting jacks and mallets tried to upset 
him. But what could even two battalions do against this 
amiable armored mastodon? A colonel, mad with rage, fired 
eight shots with his revolver at close range. If he could have 
laughed the tank would have burst with glee. But his joking 
is of a more military sort. Believing the crew were annihilated 
and the monster disabled, at the end of a long quarter of an 
hour’s silence, the Germans closely surrounded him. They 
were in large numbers. 

**All of a sudden the port-holes opened, machine guns spat 
fire from both sides, and the terrible beast crusht, flattened, 
riddled, slew—a real giant in action grinding the dead under 
his feet.” 
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ELEPHANT BUTTE DAM. 


Which impounds the waters of the Rio Grande in New Mexico; it has a larger storage capacity than the Assuan Dam on the Nile. 
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THE PROGRESS 


RRIGATION WAS BEGUN as.an expedient to make pos- 
sible the growing of crops in rainless districts—in countries 
where without it there could be no crops at all. Are we to 

end by employing it universally—to supplement rain in the re- 
gions where we are accustomed to rely on the clouds as our source 
of water? Apparently this follows from the findings of a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which has just reported that practically all agricultural products 
can be grown more successfully on irrigated lands than other- 
wise. More than that, the average production of almost every 
agricultural product on irrigated lands exceeds that of non- 
irrigated lands by 10 to 50 per cent. According to the com- 
mittee, of which Archer W. Douglas, of St. Louis, is chairman, 
irrigation is the most intensive and highest form of modern 
scientific agriculture. Crops are practically assured, and it 
is even asserted there are fewer insect enemies because the 
surrounding desert offers no harbor of refuge nor breeding- 
place for such pests: To quote a press bulletin sent out by 
the Chamber under date of November 28, an idea of the growth 
of the area under irrigation is revealed by the committee in the 
following figures: 


Number of Farms Irrigated in the Acreage Irrigated in the Arid 


Arid Regions egions 
er oe ow nie bisieegil nn 1889............ 3,631,381 acres 
SE .... 107,489 Sb 2.6.00 +++ ¢,518,527 
Ms keiee ss .... 158,713 Se 13,738,486 


The total value of crops raised on irrigated land was $181,- 
617,496 in 1909. At present the area under irrigation is esti- 
mated at fifteen million acres, with possibility of increase to 
fifty million. Says the bulletin: 


“The committee is of the opinion that the most far-reach- 
ing, scientific, and comprehensive method of irrigation is that 
undertaken by the Federal Government under the authority of 
the Reclamation Act of 1902. The Salt River project near 
Phoenix, Arizona, may be taken as typical of these enterprises. 
The lands under irrigation have an annual rainfall of from three 
to ten inches, but the sources of the Salt and Verde Rivers are 
in the surrounding high altitudes where the precipitation ranges 
from ten to twenty inches. 


OF IRRIGATION 


‘““As a consequence of this great engineering accomplishment, 
the former desert valley of the Salt River has become a local 
agricultural center, producing all manner of fruit and garden- 
truck, as well as the great agricultural staples, and especially 
long-fiber Egyptian cotton, for the latter is being cultivated 
under climatic and soil conditions similar to those prevailing 
in the valley of the Nile. The stored waters in these dams are 
used to develop electric power, which is sold to the surrounding 
country for commercial and industrial purposes. 

“In 1915 the total value of the agricultural products on the 
land irrigated by this project was $3,700,000. Recently there 
was completed an even larger dam at Elephant Butte, near 
Engle, New Mexico. It impounds the flood waters of the Rio 
Grande and has greater storage capacity than the great Assuan 
Dam on the Nile. The actual application of water to the land 
is usually done by means of main canals or ditches, which 
convey the principal source of supply to the growing crops 
through smaller lateral ditches. In some cases, the land is 
completely flooded; in others, the water is distributed by means 
of furrows.” . 

The source of water-supply is, of course, a problem in any 
arid region, but it often happens that plenty of water is at hand 
if it can be made available. A tantalizing instance is seen in 
the case of a river whose channel is so deep as to require pumping. 
Where rivers are absent, springs and wells may give the precious 
liquid. We read: 


‘‘The principal source of irrigation water is from streams, 
according to the committee. In fact, it is said, they con- 
stitute about 94 per cent. of the total supply. So great is the 
variation in the flow of many streams that in some seasons 
they are merely unconnected and infrequent pools, or else beds 
of drifting sand. Moreover, it is not enough that there be 
water, but it must likewise be available. The volume the 
Columbia River rolls to the sea is in such deep channels, with 
much surrounding high land, that its waters can be used only 
by pumping. 

‘* Another source of supply is what is known as ground-water, 
comprising springs and wells. Springs are generally dis- 
tributed over the arid lands, but their available supply is small. 
Wells are divided into flowing wells and those that have to be 
pumped. In one or the other of these shapes they are largely 
used in Southern California, the Pecos Valley of New Mexico, 


Tet aE De irene. 
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in southern Texas, in the Texas Panhandle, the Llano Estacado 
or staked plains. In some sections they are largely driven by 
windmills. Irrigation by wells has of late assumed much 
importance in Kansas, because of an abundant supply, at 
easily reached depths, of ground-water or underflow throughout 
the Arkansas Valley. The outlook is for considerable increase 
of irrigation in time from this source. In 1909 the water-supply 
from the wells irrigated 450,000 of the total of over 13,000,000 
acres. 

Given sufficient water in the production of the usual staple 
products, there is practically no gambling with fate in the shape 
of weather, the National Chamber Committee declares. The 
farmer is no longer up against the forces of nature, for the 
fate of his venture lies almost entirely in his own hands. His 
real problem is to find an adequate market for his products, 
and to overcome the handicaps of costly and long transporta- 
tion. He has done this with success by applying the principle 
of cooperation and by judicious and unceasing advertising, 
establishing in the very beginning a reputation for the quality 
of his products. 


“Tt is small wonder, therefore, that the Fruit Growers’ 
Associations of the Far West ship their products not only all 
over this country, but in many instances all over the world. 
Both State laws and cooperative requirements prescribe and 
regulate every intelligent detail of proper cultivation, of grading, 
of packing, and of marketing. This is why the apples of the 
irrigated lands of the West and Northwest sell in the Eastern 
cities, when in some sections the home-grown fruit of equal 
quality rots on the trees, because of lack of intelligent coopera- 
tion among the growers in all the details of production and 
distribution. 

“Throughout all time the inhabitants of the desert have been 
men of force and originality both in thought and endeavor. 
Their civilizations have ever been marked alike by material and 
mental accomplishments. It was no mere coincidence that this 
was as true of the Arabs who overran Spain as of the Babylonians, 
who blazed the way of civilization, for their freedom of thought 
and initiative in action were bred in them by the vastness and 
solitude of their environment. 

“So in our times we are building in our arid regions an 
empire of irrigation that embodies the spirit of progressive 
democracy. It is no mere accident that irrigated regions 
have set the pace in all manner of intelligent agricultural pro- 
duction and distribution. Nor is it by blind chance that in the 
main the States of irrigation are among the lowest in illiteracy 
and the source and mainstay to-day of most of the reforms in 
our social, economic, and political life. For irrigation is that 
wonderful thing, the creation of life from death, and making glad 
the waste places of the earth.” 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN’S SIGHT 


HE VALUABLE SUGGESTION of an epoch-making 

work for dentists—the prevention of decay in the 

teeth of school-children—was made in an article quoted 
recently in these columns. An equally important job in pre- 
ventive medicine—the saving of the children’s eyesight— 
is treated by Mr. Gordon L. Berry, of the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness, in a paper read before the 
American School Hygiene Association and published in The 
Medical Review of Reviews (New York). We are told, Mr. 
Berry writes, that three-quarters of our 20,000,000 school-chil- 
dren are below par physically, that one-quarter—five million— 
have defects of vision, and we know that these conditions are 
responsible for both inefficiency and waywardness on the part 
of the pupils, who are, moreover, a continual drag upon the 
class and the teacher. These early defects in vision may 
also be the warning of serious impairment of vision in later 
years, possibly ending in total blindness. And yet we know that 
most of these conditions can be corrected if dealt with in time. 
He goes on: 

‘‘Laying aside for the moment the possibility of blindness 
ensuing, let us consider what it means to be on the border-line, 
so to speak, to have a certain percentage of vision, and yet not 
enough to earn the wages of the normal man in complete pos- 
session of all his faculties. Take near-sightedness, for instance: 
unless recognized and dealt with in time, it may progress to the 
period where the young man or young woman is just on the 
threshold of life,.ready to step out with the ranks of our pro- 
fessional and industrial armies; yet, because some school 
superintendent has thought that a vision test made by the 
teachers required more of their time than could be spared from the 
arithmetic hour or_the language class, or because some city 
council could not, in its own blindness, see the economic sig- 
nificance to the individual and the community in the expendi- 
ture of funds to provide adequate medical inspection, clinics, 
ete., or perhaps because the parents themselves, in spite of the 
warnings received where medical school inspection is in force, 
are callous to the need—because of these chief hindrances, 
John and Mary are unable to complete their work, debarred 
because of some defect of vision, which might be so easily cor- 
rected, or because of the result of some eye-disease which might 
have been prevented or cured. As Dr. Taliaferro Clark, of the 
United States Public Health Service, has said of the children 
infected with trachoma: ‘They are sent out (of school) at an 
age when the mind is most receptive, when the soil is in process 
of cultivation for the future harvest of intellectual usefulness. 
To early manhood the door of professional usefulness is closed. 


























THE PLOWMEN OF THE BORDER. 


Just across the border river from El Paso, the Mexican peon shown at the left is plowing with the primitive implement of his forefathers, 
while the farmer of. New Mexico or Texas uses a tractor-drawn plow on land irrigated by the once waste waters of the Rio Grande. 
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AS THE ASTIGMATIC OR NEAR-SIGHTED PUPIL SEES THE BLACKBOARD. 








WHY SOME CHILDREN DO POOR WORK. 


| Mid 


AS THE CHILD WITH NORMAL OR PROPERLY CORRECTED VISION SEES IT. 








When defective vision results, as it too often does, they are 
prevented from laying up in the storehouse of the mind those 
mental pictures derived from the study of art, literature, and 
science, among which the imagination could run riot to the 
solace of the declining years.’’ 


It seems imperative to Mr. Berry that from early years 
children should have an understanding of the dangers of disease 
and of the way to avoid contagion. This information must 
be given in much the same way as is the geography or arith- 
metic lesson and be made both instructive and interesting. 
He refers with approval to the course in hygiene prepared for 
use in the public-school system of New York City under the 
direction of Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director of Physical 
Training. To quote again: 


“With reference to conservation of vision, Dr. Crampton 
includes from the early grades instructions for the teacher 
relative to seating, light, and discovery of symptoms of defects 
of vision through a daily morning inspection. Explanation is 
given of local symptoms to be noted, which can be diagnosed by 
the teacher as indicative of need for further examination by the 
school nurse or inspector; for instance, scowling, squinting, 
headaches, reading-matter held at an improper distance from the 
eye, inflammation, pus formation, inability to see the black- 
board clearly, ete., ete... . 

“The children are to be instructed from Class 1B upward 
in the care of the eyes: cleanliness and infection, bathing corners 
every morning, dangers of dirty towels, use of separate handker- 
chiefs, etc. As we go on to the higher grades we find more com- 
nlete instruction advised than in the classes of the little folks. 
The necessity for consulting a physician, instead of buying ad- 
vertised ‘cures’; explanation of causes of disease, instruction 
in how to study, and the reasons for securing proper lighting 
conditions, all of these round out the course and. are of material 
benefit to the child. 

“In Grade 7A, for instance, comes the explanation of the 
funetion of eyelids, lashes, and tears, the reasons for wearing 
eye-glasses, ete. It is imprest upon the child how great’ is the 
necessity for keeping the eyes in good condition for economic 
reasons. 

“The only suggestion which I wish to make in addition to 
the foregoing is the desirability of beginning early to explain 
to the child the functions of the eye, the dangers from lack of 
care, and the methods of prevention. Even in the lowest grades 
this can be taught, through the story method, or through 
pictures, and it is remarkable how much a tiny little chap of 
five or six will absorb and make his own permanently. Many 
of the lessons taught in earliest years are the ones that make the 
deepest impression upon the mind, to bear fruit in years following. 


The method of presentation is undoubtedly exceedingly im- 
portant. It is gratifying to find a Health Board in the South— 
the State Board of Health of Louisiana—printing at frequent 
intervals during the year a special bulletin for the education 
of the child. Special pictures, cartoons, and little rimes make 
the four pages as interesting reading to the child as would be 
the perusal of ‘Littke Women’ or ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 
This bulletin is sent free of charge to any child or family in the 
State. A Children’s Health Code is frequently furnished to be 
posted on the inside cover of the text-books. oes 

‘‘Competitive exercises, essays prepared by the children, are 
again a splendid means of education. In the safety organiza- 
tions of our great industries of to-day the best results have been 
accomplished where the direct assistance of the workmen 
themselves has been sought in investigating conditions and 
making suggestions for betterment. It is human nature to take 
the keenest interest in the program in which we have an active 
part. Our school-children should have such opportunities 
provided. 

‘‘Lantern-slide lectures by local oculists and physicians, 
social workers, and visitors from other cities should be given 
whenever possible. Such cooperation can frequently be provided 
by the National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness or 
the State representative of the Committee on Conservation of 
Vi ision of the American Medical Association. 

‘Finally, the education of the child in health matters may be 
materially assisted by the introduction of traveling school 
exhibits, sent out by the State or local boards of health. I have 
at the present time, in.course of preparation, a series of school 
exhibits on’ trachoma and common eye-diseases, improper 
illuminating conditions, industrial accidents, and the prevention 
of infantile blindness, five panels to the set for each, which, after 
September 1, will be available for permanent use in any city at 
the cost of postage alone. During the past twelve months the 
numerous sets of exhibits prepared by ‘the Committee have 
been in such constant use that we have decided to print several 
thousand ‘half-tone reproductions which will eliminate the 
expense of photography, expressage, etc.; and which we may send 
out upon request for permanent display in any school, factory, 
or community health center. ‘ 

‘*More than two thousand communities have this spring been 
observing Baby Week or Health Week. Popular health 
talks, slides, and exhibits may be. secured free or at.small cost 
from any of;the national and State -health organizations.. In 
the endeavor to reach the rural population the past two years 
have witnessed the inclusion of health exhibits as a part of the 
program of many county fair organizations. . County 
health officials can also arrange educational meetings in the 
country schools, and clinics can be provided even in remote 
districts. 

“In the carrying forward of any or all of these suggestions, 
let me offer you’ the heartiest cooperation of the National 
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Committee for ‘the “Prevention of “Blindness in “the hope that 
you will take generous advantage of that which we have to 
offer. A ecard addrest to us at 130 East 22d Street, New York 
City, will be the only introduction needed.” 





GROWING SKIN WHOLESALE 


‘T AHAT NEW SKIN MAY BE GROWN over very large 
surfaces from which it has been burned away is demon- 
strated by a cure ‘for burns used successfully in French 

army hospitals by Dr:-Bartheé ‘de Sandfort. A similar cure is 

said to'be in use in'Germany.". The treatment is. the essence of 
simplicity, being merely an extension of ‘that used by a boy when 
he sticks court-plaster over a burned finger. The air, with its 
troublesome germs, is thoroughly excluded until Nature has 
had time to grow a new coating, which she does thoroughly and 
quickly when she is not interfered with. Notwithstanding its 
extreme simplicity, the method has cost its inventor twenty- 

two years of experimentation. The temporary coating used is a 

special mixture of paraffin and resin; and there are yet few 

Mr. Arno Dosch-Fleurot thus 

Work (New York, 


who can prepare it effectively. 
describes the treatment in The World’s 
December): 


“The cure is simple and easy to understand. I had best 
describe it as I first saw it applied. 

“A young soldier with his hands and forearms bundled was 
led in by an orderly and seated on a stool. A nurse removed 
the bandages and the burned skin. She washed off the pus 
with a small rubber hose, and dried the flesh with an electric 
hot-air drier. Then she brought an atomizer filled with a hot 
liquid. This she sprayed carefully over the hand and forearm, 
so that they were soon entirely covered with a soft, white, wax- 
like covering. 

“While it was still hot, she laid strips of thin cotton batting 
over it and painted this with the same liquid until the whole 
wound was sealed in under the drying liquid. Then she wrapt 
it up in thicker cotton batting, and went to work on the other 
hand. 

‘*Whatever the victim may have felt about it, this was a very 
simple case. I saw the hands a week later and they were covered 
with new, supple skin. It is not quite so simple a matter when 
the burns are deeper, but as the process is always the same 
and does not vary on account of the degree of the burn, before 
going on to describe other cures, I had perhaps better deseribe 
the process. 

“The liquid which does, the work, is nothing more than a 
combination of, paraffin and resin. It makes an air-tight cover- 
ing over'the burn and, at the same time, soothes the wound and 
allays the pain. 

“Laid on with a brush, it would be painful, but as it,drops in 
tiny ‘globules, the patient. does not- even. feel the fall .of the 
spray on the flesh, and it is quickly covered with a waxy. surface 
that becomes air-tight as soon as the strips of cotton batting 
are laid over it and painted evenly with more of. the same liquid. 

“The temperature of this liquid, when applied, is 70° centi- 
grade, or 175° Fahrenheit. My attention was called to the 
heat first by the fact that a drop of it fell on the sound skin of 
one of the patients so that he cried, ‘It is burning me!’ As he 
had just had several cans of it. sprayed and painted on his back, 
this seemed curious to an amateur in medicine until .it was. 
explained to me that he did not feel the heat on the flesh as he 
would on the skin. ate 
~-*“Great care is always taken to see that none of it touches 
thé sound skin, and this, as a matter of fact, was the only oc- 
easion: on which I saw any one even squirm. 
«-““The whole thing seems so simple it strikes one at once, as 
remarkable that it is.not the common process for healing buras 
everywhere. And when you see the size of;some of the burns 
it cures, a whole back, for instance, the. wonder at if, grows. - I 
said something to this effect to the medical chief, Dr.. Barthe 
de Sandfort, and he replied’ that it would probably be more 
widely used if it were not ‘for the difficulty of .preparing the 
paraffin and resin just right. ; 

“**T have been working at it for twenty-two, years,’ he said, 
‘and I have a good deal still to learn about the varieties and. 
qualities of the paraffin and résin. I have been able to train, 
one other man to do it as I do, but it is a long, slow process of 
education. I can not train many workmen to do it, and at the 


* electrode. 
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present time I am producing hardly more than enough to supply 
this hospital and the children’s hospital in Paris.’ 

“On further inquiry, I found that Dr. Barthe de Sandfort 
has named his product ‘ambrine,’ and, naturally, his success 
with it has brought imitators. The most successful of these, 
I learn, are Germans, who are using a somewhat similar prepara- 
tion for their badly burned soldiers. 

‘‘With all due respect to Dr. Barthe de Sandfort’s personal 
ability in manufacture, what interested me most about his 
process is that the cure lies in the method rather than in the 
particular product. Doubtless his preparation is the most 
successful, and, on that account, deserves special recognition, 
but the greatest benefit he has done the world is to do it at all. He 
told me he would like to produce his ‘ambrine’ on a commercial 
seale, and if he does so and makes a fortune from the sale of it, 
I for one would say it was one of the most justified fortunes ever 
amassed. I saw him spare terribly burned men enough pain 
during a few mornings’ work to justify him in becoming at least 
a millionaire. ...... 

“Tt is not necessary to go into all the distressing details that 
frequently attend the arrival of a new patient, but pieces of 
shell, burnt powder, and dirt must usually be picked from the 
burns, especially if on the face. It is not always possible to get 
the burns free from contamination without causing the patient 
great immediate pain, so the nurses do the best they can and let 
it go at that. 

“Tn any event, the dressing remains only twenty-four hours, 
and comes off freely the moment the bandages are removed. 
Under the mask the flesh working its own cure has usually 
produced a layer of secretion, and as this is washed away the dirt 
comes with it....... 

“Suppose, as is frequently the case at St. Nicholas, the 
patient’s entire face and head have been badly burned. I saw 
one such man who was burned to the third and fourth degree. 
There was hardly any flesh over the tendons. But the treatment 
was the same as for first-degree cases. Each day, as the accumu- 
lation of secretion was washed off, his entire head was dried with 
the electric drier, it was sprayed over with the little waxlike 
globules, the cotton batting was laid on, and painted with the 
preparation, and everything but the mouth was sealed up. 
For twenty-four hours the man lay tranquil, without pain, and 
the process was renewed. Each day I could see where the very 
flesh was being renewed, and where the burns were the shallowest 
skin began to appear. The deeper the burn the slower was 
the healing, but in the end the man had a new normal skin 
over his face, head, and neck. Within a month from the time 
he entered the hospital, the skin was entirely remade and, 
after a day or so, with oxid of zine spread over the new cuticle, 
he walked forth whole. ...... 

“The process also has grown skin where there never was 
skin before. One soldier had his biceps shot away and, instead 
of having a scar, he has an arm covered with an even layer of 
skin, minus his biceps.” 


The writer quotes Dr. W. O. Sherman, surgeon-in-chief of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, as saying: 


‘*The supple, new skin grown without grafting is a remarkable 
enough thing in itself, but more striking yet from a surgical 
point of view is the rapidity with which skin is grown by this 
method over amputations. I saw where skin had been grown, 
without seam or sear, over two half-amputated feet. It had 
taken six weeks only. Ordinarily that case would have required 
at least five months in the hospital.” 





A’ SEVENTY-MILE SEARCH-LIGHT — A high-intensity 
search-light, capable of throwing its beam seventy miles, has 
been invented by Elmer A. Sperry, of New York City, who is 
already well known through his gyro-compass and aeroplane- 
stabilizer. -Says The American Exporter (New York, December): 
“Tn conjunction with officers of the United States Navy 
Department, Mr. Sperry is now endeavoring to flash signals 
from New York to the navy-yard in Philadelphia, a distance 
of ninety-one miles. So powerful are the rays of the new search- 
light that the intensity of its brilliance almost equals that of 
the sun. Its unusiial brilliancy results from a new form of are, 
running at higher current density, special carbons, and the 
burning of a superheated vapor in the cavity of the positive 
In size this search-light is very little larger than the 
present high-powered types used by the United States Navy.” 
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A LANDMARK IN ART APPRECIATION 


HERE DOES THE VOLPI SALE of Renaissance art, 
held a couple of weeks ago in New York, place us 
as real art-lovers? It is described on the authority 

of Mr. Kirby, of the American Art Association, as ‘“‘the greatest 
sale from a standard of general excellence that has taken place 
in this country.’”’ The amount re- 


’ 


influence in American life, shows in his splendid current sculptural 
exhibition at Gorham’s Fifth Avenue, that even the small work 
of native art is in demand and can be sold, providing it is good 
art. Moreover, as if the thing had been invented to prove 
Mr. Kirby’s argument that only those things that are real and 
not sham and that have genuine intrinsic merit command the 

prices, the Richard Croker sale, 





ceived, ranking below five or six 


which represented the vulgar house- 





other sales, such as the Yerkes, 
Borden, Marquand, and Mary J. 
Morgan, was $944,192 for the fur- 
niture, tapestries, pictures, and other 
treasures from the Davanzati Palace 
and the Villa Pia in Florence. The 
names of our greatest collectors, like 
Joseph E. Widener, Henry C. Frick, 
George Blumenthal, Stanley Morti- 
mer, Louis C. Tiffany, James W. 
Elisworth, Otto H. Kahn, and Philip 
Lehmen, 2re mentioned with the art 
museums of New York, Boston, 
Minneapolis, and Philadelphia as 
among those acquiring objects. To 
Mr. Harvey M. Watts, writing in 
the Philadelphia Ledger, the Davan- 
zati sale ‘‘ proved in many ways that 
it is true that the day of those who 
know has arrived in America in the 
matter of the art of all periods.” 
Mr. Watts found it ‘“‘impressive ” to 
“note the talk of those present of 
‘patina,’ of ‘glazes,’ of ‘lusters.’ ”’ 
He even discovers his connoisseurs 
in more than one place: 


‘“While, if one jumped from the 
things that told of Dante, of Savo- 
narola, of Botticelli, and Raffael, 
representing every intimate detail 
of their life, decoration, and furni- 
ture, the tables they used and the 
chairs they satin, even the linen 
and kitchen utensils, as well as the 
pictures they painted, further up 
the avenue to Kennedy’s especially, 
informed groups were discussing the 








decorations and ornaments of the 
famous statesman of Tammany, as 
developed years ago when he first 
‘made his pile,’ sold for a mere noth- 
ing, vases going for $1 and elaborate 
bits of furniture for $2.50. 

‘As things go, however, it happily 
turns out that because all this money 
is being spent lavishly for the rari- 
ties and for the older art of Europe, 
it does not mean that the collectors 
are neglecting American art of to- 
day. And this is the lesson one 
learns everywhere in the show-rooms 
and galleries, and if the Cinquecento 
Francia, whose superb ‘Madonna’ 
was a feature of the Davanzati sale 
at Kirby’s, selling for $41,000, when 
a Botticelli only brought $7,000 
because it was not characteristic 
enough, and a Signorelli that repre- 
sented Christ with a large stomach 
and St. Thomas with the air of a 
doctor looking for symptoms of ap- 
pendicitis, is a name to conjure 
with, so is Sargent, so is Inness, so 
is Blakelock, all Americans; while, 
if belatedly, the genius of a Miss 
Mears in sculpture was recognized, 
the public has been quick to rise to 
the striking sculpture of Mario 
Korbel, who is the new note, while, 
of course, Manship and the others 
do as they please and charge as they 
please with their work and their 
patrons. 

“All this proves that the days 
of Lorenzo are indeed with us, and 
since we are a $3,000,000,000 credit 
nation it is obvious, to quote Mr. 
Duveen again, that, despite all 
difficulties, the drift of art works 
from Europe will not stop. ‘They 
will come, they will come!’ And, 








Whistler prints and comparing notes 
as to whether the exact ‘impression’ 
they owned represented the ‘state’ 
or the ink effect that was shown in 
the examples on the wall, worth, let 





Courtesy of Duveen Bros., New York. 
THE RICCIO “INCENSE-BURNER,” 


Which brought $66,000, the highest price of the 
Davanzati sale of Renaissance masterpieces. 


as Mr. Blashfield points out, we 
shall all be benefited by them.” 
Since the money is what talks, 
Mr. Watts would seem to be mak- 
ing out a good case for American 








us say, $950. For here one soon 
found out that a good print by 
Cameron or Meryon or Whistler easily proves to be as profit- 
able an investment as munitions stock, since the prints that sold 
for relatively a few dollars ten years ago are now selling up in 
the hundreds, jumping from $40 to $640, and everywhere it is 
the same story of a crush to buy on the part of those who know 
what to buy, whether it be a small print or a sumptuous tapestry 
costing $600,000. 

‘Tf at one extreme one finds this tremendous demand for the 
costliest art of the past, and as George Leland Hunter, the 
tapestry expert, points out, the demand for tapestries has really 
just begun, on the other hand, the great leaders in American 
art see in the Inness sale the most hopeful outlook for the output 
of the American painter: while Frank Purdy, who has done 
more for American sculpture in the last few vears than any other 


taste in art, though it was only the 
other day that another authority was heard to say that a Rem- 
brandt hung on a varnished mantelpiece did not evince the 
high quality of the owner’s taste. The editor of the American 
Art News (New, York) seems to have been more deprest than 
exalted by the Volpi sale. He remarks of the financial return: 


“This result, unexpected even by the auctioneers when the 
collections were first brought them for sale, and presumably by 
the owner himself, while the art objects and pictures were of 
more than ordinary rarity and value, and while the sale was 
advertised with accustomed adroitness and liberality of space 
by the auctioneers, was chiefly due to the present abundance of 
money in the community, and to the high prices brought at the 














1658 
early sessions of the sale, which produced an exeitement in 
social, as well as art circles. 

“Intelligent observers, whose memories need only reach 
back a year, are recalling the fact that last autumn Professor 
Volpi, an elderly man of attainment and position in his native 
land, and an eminent authority on early European art—through 
whose gallery have passed many of the greatest pictures in the 
most noted American private collections—was virtually a prisoner, 
when he first visited these shores, on Ellis 
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“DEADWOOD DICK” FORGOTTEN 


LL the old heroes of the Deadwood Dick pattern have 


faded from the minds of schoolboys. No youth now 


goes forth to fight Indians or herd cattle on the plains. 
Even Fenimore Cooper has staled; and nothing short of air- 


plane or motor-car can stir the imagination of the modern 





Island, there detained by the immigration 
authorities on a serious charge involving 
his morality, as seen from the American 
official view-point. From this duress and 
eharge, he was only released through the 
quick and decisive action of the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington. At the time, 
the very dailies which have been publish- 
ing long and laudatory stories of the Volpi 
sale and of Professer Volpi himself were 
publishing stories of his detention and the 
unfounded charges against him. Further, 
when, after Professor Volpi had left Ellis 
Island, and modestly showed to the art 
world the fine pictures he had brought 
with him, there was a shrugging of shoul- 
ders in art circles, an indisposition to accept 
some of the paintings as valid, and Pro- 
fessor Volpi failed to sell his pietures and 
returned to Italy last spring, a discouraged 
and disappointed man, wondering ‘what 
manner of men’ were the Americans. 

‘*‘Happily now Professor Volpi has been 
vindicated—not personally, for he needed 
no vindication of his private life and 
character, but as to the worth of his posses- 
sions. The incident is not a creditable one 
for Americans to contemplate, but perhaps 
it was to have been expected after the ex- 
perience of Admiral Dewey—hailed as a 
hero after his return from Manila in 1898, 
and his name publicly hissed six months 
later.” 





SHOULD PLAYS BE PUBLISHED? 
Plays are made to be acted, but a good 
many are also published, thus implying 
that they find readers. To see whether 
this implication were a fact or only a hope, 
the New York Evening Post 
an inquiry to publishers asking if 


sent out 
they 
find the experiment profitable and if the 
number of readers of such books increases 
normally. There are fifty replies, and the 
ease seems to stand in favor of play pub- 
lication. It would be more interesting if 


the dubious answers were accompanied 





Courtesy of “‘ The American Art News 


A superb example of the fifteenth-century Italian school, which brought $41,000, while a 
Botticelli, not so characteristic of its painter, sold for $7,000. 


“MADONNA,” BY FRANCIA 











by a statement of the particular plays 


that inspired the feeling about the general.question. We read: 
“Three publishers confest to altruism in publishing plays 
without enough profit to make it really worth while, tho in each 
ease they said that they kept on in the belief that some day they 
would receive a distinct return on their investment. Of the 
remainder, forty-seven find the play branch of their business 
profitable in a greater or less degree—in most cases a greater. 
Seven publishers replied flatly that there was no increase in the 
number of people reading plays; they were either just holding 
their own or were losing money on the venture. On the other 
hand, forty-three reported a decided increase, and in the majority 
of eases their replies were couched in enthusiastic terms. As 
is only natural, the older and more staid publishers were rather 
more cautious in their statements, and consideration of this 
fact gives prominence to an interesting condition. Especially 
during the last ten years a large number of small publishing 
firms have come into being, established in many cases by young 
college-bred men who were dissatisfied with the conventional 
outlook of the older houses, and so started in for themselves. 
It is due in no small part to this younger generation that the 
~rinted play has reached the stage it has in this country.” 


boy. The head master of the Tome School, of Port Deposit, 
Md., Dr. Thomas Stockton Baker, so assures us in a lecture 
delivered at Cooper Union and reported by the New York 
Times. He declares: 

*‘Our boys, as they sally forth on their imaginative adven- 
tures to-day, like to go in very high-powered motor-cars, or a 
mighty aeroplane comes in handy in their trips by land and 
sea. Theé trusty blade of former days is a very inadequate 
weapon to meet the dangers their imaginations conjure. The 
boy must be armed with the most death-dealing devices that the 
editor of the popular scientific monthly can present to his eager 
reader. Captain Kidd has been supplanted by the stealthy 
submarine-captain who smells rather of the engine-room and 
talks in terms of horse-power than in the gory dialect of the 
elassical pirate. 

‘‘There never was a more complex subject than the study 
of the American boy. He does not lend himself very well to 
analysis. He is usually chivalrous, except to his fellows, when 
he is apt to be utterly merciless. His powers of imaginawon are 
boundless, but his flights of fancy nowadays do not take the 
direction his father’s mind traveled, or even tne trend that the 
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foreign boy’s follows. The little Frenchman 


attitude of the world outside the theater to 





still likes to picture himself fighting savages 
in strange corners of the earth. The Ameri- 
ean boy is less of a buccaneer, less of a fron- 
tiersman, than the foreign boy. To him 
Fenimore Cooper is almost a sealed book, 
while the European lad still reads lovingly 
the stories of the backwoods.”’ 


This change from the old order, which 
had its value for the imagination if it some- 
times dealt cruelly with excitable natures, 
brings perils of another kind which must 
be watched lest they gain strength from 
the temper of the present times: 


“The war has stirred all nations to their 
profoundest depths, and we are trying and 
testing every bit of the fabrie of modern 
civilization to see whether it is necessary in 
our way of living. We shall probably discard 
many things as a result of this searching 
national introspection. In the department 
of education there was probably never a 
higher degree of thoughtfulness than at this 
present crisis. The great danger in this 
country to be avoided in our school-work is 
the danger of materialism. In Europe the 
intense suffering which has prevailed will 
give a background of seriousness and thought- 
fulness to all endeavor that we Americans 
shall not possess except in a faint reflection. An 
Europe will have to think in terms of ma- 
terialism. Stupendous debts will have to be 
paid, ruined fortunes will have to be repaired, 











HAROLD CHAPIN, 


American actor 
who fell fighting with the English forces 
at Loos in September, 1915. 


the world inside it. .The contrast will be 
particularly marked in England where the 
actor still, in the minds of conservatives at 
least, holds an inferior social status, and in 
the eyes of the law enjoys the unrepealed 
statutory description of ‘“‘rogue and vaga- 
bond.”” We read: 


“The theater will be the better in all ways 
for the proof it has given that in quiet patriot- 
ism and sacrifice it has shown itself nowise 
inferior to the common English standard of 
true manliness. The Bohemian tradition of 
the ‘artist,’ or even of the ‘artiste,’ as an 
abnormal person to be known anywhere by 
his oddities of dress and manner went out 
of fashion when W. 8. Gilbert’s ‘Patience,’ 
from being a contemporary satire, became 
a historical document. For many years 
practitioners of the arts, as a protest against 
the Gilbertian view, have taken great pains 
to be respectable and thoroughly of the 
world. But the roots of the tradition lie 
deep, and the tradition itself dies hard. 

“The attitude of the public in England to 
men of art is always a little colored by a feel- 
ing that art has very little to do with the 
common sense and energy which get the ordi- 
nary business of the world successfully along. 
‘Those fellows are not men: they are artists,’ 
says a character in one of Schnitzler’s come- 
dies. For this attitude to art artists in 
the ‘90’s had themselves very largely to 





and dramatist 








shattered homes will have to be restored. It 

is to be hoped that the schools in the United States will do some- 
thing to halt the appeal that is being made on every hand to 
the obvious, the cheap, the popular. The agencies for mental 
development are all too few, and if the schools fail in their 
duty the condition will be deplorable.’* 





A NEW STATUS FOR ENGLISH ACTORS 
NGLISH ACTORS in the war have made it ‘‘ heneeforth 
impossible”’’ for even the ‘“‘least respectful enemies’’ of 
This 
is regarded as highly satisfactory by The Saturday Review (Lon- 
don), and especially, it thinks, will it be so regarded by those 
The protest 


the theater to be supercilious to this institution. 


“who have an incorrigible affection for the theater.” 
in England against sending actors to the front, which we noticed 
some time ago, has become completely hushed. Quite another 
view is now exprest. ‘Privates, corporals, and subalterns in 
the King’s forces, enlisted from the London stage, are doing 
more for the prestige and dignity of the British theater than a 
generation of social petting or distributing of judicious honors.” 
This -writer calls for a record of the military activities of the 
people of the stage since August, 1914, and cites a statement 
from the recently published letters of Mr. Harold Chapin, the 
American actor and playwright who was killed at Loos while 
fighting in the English ranks. Mr. Chapin had lived in London 
since his childhood and passed his whole career on the English 
stage; but he continued to retain his American citizenship. 
The point here raised concerns the right and wrong publicity 
in the matter of the actor’s participation in the war, and the 
passage from Chapin’s letter, written from France in June, 1915, 
bears a reference to a London stage idol: 

‘| have been the recipient of many complaints about the 
way the press are booming ————’s joining of the A. S. C. 
-Strangers in the battalion only knowing me by sight have 
sought me out to explain that it is ‘things like that’ that give 
the stage a bad name. . . . He makes it look as if he were the 
only ‘pro’ who ever joined the Army. It’s too bad. There are 
hosts of us out here.” 

Some of the larger results of the actors’ fighting, as The 
Saturday Review points out, will be a reconstruction of the 


blame; but it is an attitude which will hardly 
survive the war. The war has given to the younger generation 
of poets, painters, musi¢@ians, and players an opportunity to 
complete their work of dissociating art from its affectations and 
Many have affirmed their simple English manhood 
hy paying the extremest debt. They have splendidly removed 
any possible taint of effeminacy from their calling. Mon like 
Rupert Brooke and Harold Chapin have restored the true 
English tradition of men of letters and music—the tradition of 
Sidney, Spenser, Raleigh, and Wyatt. 

“The mistaken view—a view which, we fear, has been, in 
the strict sense of the words, a very vulgar and common view- 
that men who wrote poetry or appear in plays are any the less 
keen or manly or practical by reason of these polite accom- 
plishments—has probably by now died out, even in the most 
impervious and materialist minds. The idea of art as some- 
thing apart from life, the product of a continuous inbreeding 
of masterpieces, a conceited hermit or sibyl working far off from 
the fields and streets where the necessary work of the world is 
being done, has been rudely and healthily shaken; and, along 
with the arts in general, the theater will no doubt richly share 
in the benefits of our renewed sense that in the midst of art we 
are in life.” 


excesses. 


Normally, says the writer, here taking up the point made in 
the theater which really stands 





the introduction, ‘‘the theater 
for some sort of an attempt to entertain us with an image of 
English life—has special difficulties of its own to struggle with 
in addition to those which it shares with the arts in general.” 


Going on: 


‘We all know what Dr. Johnson thought and said about actors, 
and how Lamb was struck by the apparition of Garrick among 
the poets in Westminster. The theater, tho it touches the fine 
arts on one side, reaches down on the other to arts which may 
be as well, or better, studied in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society or the Jardin des Plantes as in the theaters of the West 
of Londoh; and it is inevitable that our general estimate of the 
player’s art should suffer from an indiseriminate view of theat- 
rical proceedings at large. The tendency to disparage the actor 
is all the more marked in classical English literature and opinion, 
owing to the frequent failure of English literature and English 
drama to come to ternis cf alliance. The theater which could 
find no place or encouragement for Browning or James or 
Meredith must expect now and then to be twitted with finding 
places innumerable for people who invert the counsels which 
the good friars gave to Fra Lippo Lippi.” 
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WAGNER’S “PRIMA-DONNA CONDUCTOR” 


“PRIMA-DONNA CONDUCTOR” they used to call 
A Hans Richter, and the name has descended to such 
suecessors as Anton Seidl, Franz Liszt, and Arthur 
Nikisch, for their importance in the production of a Wagner 
opera was equal to that before exclusively exercised by the 
operatic heroine. Indeed, their importance, as the wails we 
hear for Mr. Toscanini testify, has not abated. The New York 
Evening Post points out that all these above mentioned in the 
Germanic group came from Hungary, and that is- not merely 
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which qualified him for the honor Wagner conferred on him 
when he chose him as conductor of the Baireuth Festival in 
1876, and first interpreter of the complete Nibelung cycle.” 
Many of Richter’s later years were spent in England. He 
went there first in 1877 to give Wagner concerts, where he shared 
with Wagner himself the post of conductor. He introduced 
‘“Meistersinger’’ and ‘Tristan’? to the London public; but 
also gained fame for his orchestral concerts, where he conducted 
Beethoven’s symphonies without the In the ’80’s 
Mr. Higginson besought him to come to Boston to lead the 
Symphony Orchestra there, and later Mr. Hammerstein tried to 


seore, 





accidental, for ‘“‘in Wag- add him to the Man- 
ner’s operas there are FRANK, ANUEL Loner Grect™ 907 hattan forces. But, said ° 
more of the passionate the Boston Transcript, 
impetuosity and quick in 1911, he remained 
change of pace and ‘stupidly unbelieving 
mood which are char- about America.”  ‘‘He 


acteristic of the Magyar 
than of the placidity and 
regularity of the Ger- 
man.” The death of Dr. 
Richter at Baireuth, an- 
nounced in an Amsterdam 
dispatch of December 7, 
leaves only Nikisch re- 
maining of the number. 
Richter’s association with 
Wagner and his 
work for Wagner’s operas 
are shown to have been 
of the highest importance: 


early 


“Wagner realized at 
an early stage in his 
career that a new kind 
of orchestral conductor 
would have to be ealled 
into existence before his 
operas could be ade- 
quately performed. For 
a time he himself inter- 
preted them at the Royal 
Opera in Dresden; and 








knows in cold fact that 
a great orchestra flour- 
ishes here in Boston 
and a great opera-house 
in New York, but to 
him they are the acci- 
dents of a mysterious life 
in a world that he can 
not comprehend, that 
has lain altogether out- 
his existence and 
experience.”’ He _ spent 
his latest active years in 
Manchester, England, as 
conductor of the Hallé 
concerts there, and when 
he retired, in 1911, The 
Guardian of that 
wrote of him: 


side 


city 


“The retirement of Dr. 
Hans Richter from the 
econductorship of the 
Hallé concerts, which is 











a little later Liszt made 
of Weimar a sort of pre- 
liminary Baireuth, to 
which those flocked who 
wished to get correct im- 
pressions of Wagner’s works. Then came Wagner’s long exile 
beeause of his participation in the revolutionary uprising; 
and during those twelve years of enforced absence from his 
native country his operas were mercilessly maltreated, partly 
by incompetent singers, but chiefly by conductors whose me- 
chanical time-beating robbed his music of all its dramatic 
eloquence. The reports he got from friends were so discourag- 
ing that he wrote to Liszt: ‘I am glad not to hear all the 
wretched performances of my operas in Germany, which would 
probably only break my heart.’ 

“We must bear these things in mind to understand fully 
what Hans Richter meant to the great operatic reformer. During 
his exile he had created a new class of works—‘ Rheingold,’ 
‘Walkiire,’ part of ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ in which 
he went still further than in ‘Tannhduser’ and ‘Lohengrin’ 
in the demands made on a conductor’s dramatic instincts for 
climaxes and fluctuating pace, or what is usually miscalled 
tempo rubato. In Richter he found the man who had these 
instincts to a degree possest later only by Anton Seidl. At 
first he was employed by the great composer in Lucern® to copy 
the first act of ‘Die Meistersinger’ for the printer, a task which, 
because of the chaotic condition of Wagner’s sketches, called 
for a thorough musician. Richter had been a horn-player, and 
his heart must have leaped with joy at the glorious melodies for 
his instrument in this score, which is the apotheosis of the 
French horn, or forest horn, as the Germans callit. On Wagner’s 
recommendation, Richter was engaged as chorus-master at the 
Royal Opera in Munich in 1868. Two years later he conducted 
‘Lohengrin’ at Brussels; but it was during his directorship of 
the opera at Pest, from 1871-75, that he got that experience 


HANS RICHTER IN 


Long an exponent of German music in England. 
in Europe who made his reputation by the sublime style.” 


to-day officially an- 
nounced, is an event of 
supreme importance in 
the world of music. It 
affects not only Man- 
chester and England, but the whole of musical Europe. ..... 

‘‘Dr. Richter has been the one conductor in Europe who has 
made his reputation by the sublime style. The measure of his 
greatness has been simply that of the music which he had to 
interpret. No greatness in any man’s music was ever a stum- 
bling-block to him. Wagner, Bach, Brahms, Liszt, and Bee- 
thoven Dr. Richter has made our familiars. There is none like 
them in greatness, and we know that, so far as we have heard 
them under Dr. Richter, we have .heard them more superbly 
given than they have been given under any other conductor. 
Perhaps the typical piece that has brought out in the fullest way 
Dr. Richter’s quality has been the prelude to ‘Die Meister- 
singer.’ For Dr. Richter has that rarest sublimity of all— 
sublime humor. Others may have come near him in the passion 
of ‘Tristan,’ but no other could unfold to the full that splendid 
banner of tone with which this overture opens or let it disperse 
later into its myriad smiles without losing anything of its great- 
ness, or bring on its overwhelming climax, without strain or 
loss of ease, back to its great simplicity. 

‘So, again, with Beethoven, it is as the master of revels in 
the scherzo which embodies all Beethoven’s geniality, the 
scherzo of the Choral Symphony, that we shall most inevitably 
remember him. To call him a magician in this music would be 
to make but a vain shot at describing his power, for it would 
miss and do violence to the supreme naturalness and humanity of 
his conception of it....... 

“Lastly, we must not forget the service Dr. Richter has done 
our English music by taking Elgar, as it were, upon his 
shoulders and making us unbelieving Englishmen see that we 
have a great composer of our own.” 
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THE NEW CHRISTMAS 


HE PROSPECT OF CHRISTMAS has, perhaps, made 
some of us unhappy. Because, as Mrs. Margaret 
Deland points out, whichever side wins the war, 
“humanity is crippled,’’ and we shall ‘“‘never forget the trench 
-the bomb, the pain, the hate.’’ It is to be hoped we never 
shall, she adds, for ‘‘if humanity could forget its blunders, it 
would go on making them.’’ The unhappiness she refers to is 
shown by our “standing outside, wringing our hands at the 
sight of Europe’s pain.’”’ Her remedy is to ‘‘rush in and do 
something to lessen the pain.’”’ Nearly every one has, of course, 
done ‘“‘a bit.’”’ ‘‘But in propor 
tion to the colossal need, how 
many of us can say we have 
really been ‘busy’ in helping?” 
Our old careless Christmas is too 
inappropriate to the strenuous 
times of to-day— 


“Our unintelligent giving of 
gifts, our way of paying debts, of 
wiping off old favors, our ‘lively 
sense of benefits to come’—to 
ourselves. The insane getting of 
presents for people who don’t 
need them; perhaps these things, 
in this mourning world, are inap- 
propriate. But when you come 
to think of it, they were inap- 
propriate in the old, joyous world, 
which had not begun to mourn; 
even in that happy world, such 
things were trivial compared to 
the real beauty and significance 
of Christmas. Really, the orgy 
is only a little more emphatically 
offensive in 1916 than it was in 
1913; that is all. 

“But the beauty and signifi- 
sance, they remain; and, for our 








of the duties, are not admitted into France. About ten differ- 
ent articles went into each of these parcels; all wrapt up in 
the compactest way, then squeezed into a tight gingham bag 
with a drawing-string at the top. Of course they are not beau- 
tiful, these homely blue bags; in spite of the occasional gay 
ribbon, they didn’t look much like the bundles that clutter 
our overfilled houses on the morning of the 25th of December 
—but they comforted the soldiers!” 


All over our country there has been this emotion of sym- 
pathy; and in many places it has exprest itself in giving—a 
little. The little is so relative that Mrs. Deland sees us as 
still uncomforted. There must 
be more giving: 


“So, in spite of our past sins 
in debasing Christmas, our bring- 
ing it down to a debtor and 
creditor account, our shrewd 
speculations as to whether we 
should receive gold, or be put 
off with perfume,—our unutter- 
able weariness in following a 
fashion set by Wise Men, carried 
into excess by foolish women,— 
in spite of all these things, here 
is our wonderful opportunity to 
have a real Christmas! 

‘“‘When we get most discour- 
aged over those past futilities and 
absurdities in which, to ourshame, 
we wrapt the beautiful day, when 
we most keenly realize the in- 
appropriateness of that past to 
the terrible present, we can see 
this way out: we can give and 
serve. So let us, like Melchior 
and Balthazar and Gaspar, bring 
our gifts—our honiely gingham 
bags, our well-filled comfort pack- 
ets, our hard-earned, painfully 
spared dollars, our gold, frankin- 








comfort, behold! they are more 
appropriate in 1916 than in1913! 


Mrs. Deland shows in The 
Woman’s Home Companion (New 
York) a way in which all can spend a ‘‘new Christmas.”’ It is 
by tying up ‘‘comfort packets” for soldiers in the trenches. 
Of course the soldiers of the Central Powers can not be reached, 
but parcels for Allied troops may be sent through Mrs. Nina 
Duryea, of 926 Park Avenue, New York City. 


“She has a Dépét in Paris from which she distributes com- 
forts to men on their way to the front, and she knows just 
what they need. 

“She said, to begin with, that we couldn’t go far wrong if 
we sent a man a pair of suspenders. Their suspenders are 
always wearing out! ; ; 

“‘Shoe-strings would be tremendously appreciated; if a sol- 
dier’s shoe-string breaks, and his shoe slips off just as he is 
running across a field in a shower of bullets, it may mean death. 

‘“A candle! If a man can scoop a tiny hole in the side of 
the trench, put his candle into it, light up, and play a game 
of ecards with a pal, or even look at another human face, life is 
a little gayer. 

“Safety-pins! ‘Do send safety-pins!’ said Mrs. Duryea. 
‘When a boy has no mother at hand to sew on a button, think 
of the comfort of a safety-pin!’ 

“Each packet must have a pencil, and some paper and en- 
velopes, so that a man can write a letter home. A shirt; a 
pipe; a piece of twine; a box of buttons; a cake of soap. In 
fact, almost anything, except tobacco and cards, which, because 


a1 GEORGIA’S QUESTION— 





cense and myrrh—and lay them 
before the Prince of Peace.” 


Santa CLaus.—‘* Where Are My Children?” 
—Gregg in the Atlanta Constitution. 


English bishops, through The 
Daily Chronicle (London), have 
given some suggestions to their people whether on Christmas 
to be grave or gay, Bishop Hoskyns, of Southwell, saying: 


**T don’t think that we ought to be dismal at a festival of this 
kind, and our men at the front won’t thank us for breathing a 
spirit of depression. There ought to be great thankfulness 
to God for the mercies we have received and for the splendid 
courage and nobility of our men. I am sure that they don’t 
want us to be deprest, and we have no right to be. 

‘“‘What one wants to prevent is thoughtless debauchery; 
but we must avoid anything like depression at a festival 
like Christmas, which is full of the deepest joy if we rightly 
understand it.” 


To this advice Dr. Knox, the Bishop of Manchester, adds: 


“Tt will be apparent to all thoughtful men and women that 
the present is not a time for associating the close of the year 
with any but the most solemn thoughts. The memory of those 
who have fallen on our behalf, the very serious difficulties that 
the protraction of the war is creating for all the nations con- 
cerned in it, and the sacrifice which must be entailed in bringing 
it to such a conclusion as may secure a stable peace, combine 
to make a spirit of self-confidence or boasting, of frivolity or 
self-pleasing positively nauseous. If ever there were an occasion 
on which a day of continuous prayer was suitable, it is the closing 


of this year.” 
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SPIRITUALISM IN ENGLAND 


TREMENDOUS STIR seems to have been created in 
England by the publication of a book by Sir Oliver 
Lodge telling of communications from his son, Second 
Lieutenant Raymond Lodge, who fell in battle a little over a 
year ago. Perhaps it was inevitable that the enormous death- 
roll of Europe should start a revival of spiritualism among those 
who have lost loved ones, and the space given the book in the 
British press betrays the hope that fills many bereaved hearts. 


The Literary Digest for December 23, 1916 


“He is anxious because his brother Alec ‘can’t hear’ him, 
‘I do wish he would believe that we are here safe; it isn’t a 
dismal hole as people think; it is a place where there is life.’ 

“*As the communications proceed he grows happier. In one 
passage, placed by Sir Oliver Lodge under the heading of ‘ Unveri- 
fiable Matter,’ he speaks of going to a ‘gorgeous place,’ which he 
describes as the Highest Sphere. The full account Sir Oliver 
omits; ‘until the case for survival is considered established, it is 
thought improper and unwise to relate an experience of the kind 
which may be imagined.’ But something is given. ‘I felt 
exalted,’ says the supposititious speaker, ‘purified, lifted up. 

I was kneeling. I couldn’t stand 





the war has produced or is likely 
to produce,” declares the Lon- 


It is ‘‘the most remarkable book 
= 


don Christian Commonicealih, an 





organ of liberal and p:ozressive 
religious thought, while the Lon- 
don Times devotes a rather non- 
committal column to it. Says 
The Commonwealth: 


“The dead keep their secrets, 
wrote the author of the Dream- 
thorp essays, and added, some- 
what grimly, that in a little while 
we, too, shall be as wise as they 

-and as taciturn. For many 
people this is the last word on 
the matter. To them the sugges- 
tion that beyond the grave there 
are active and alert men and 
women who are cooperating with 
men and women on this side in 
a sustained and systematie effort 
to impart their secrets seems fan- 
tastic. . . . ‘Raymond; or, Life 
and Death,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
either proves this, or it proves 
that one of the greatest of living 
scientists, whose business is to 
weigh evidence, to verify the 
minutest facts, to reject every 
doubtful theory unsupported by 
facts, however attractive it may 
be, is the victim of illusion or 
has been deéeived by charlatans. 
If the book is not a simple 
chronicle of the evidences which 
have convineed Sir Oliver Lodge 
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up, I wanted to kneel. Mother, 
I thrilled from head to foot. 
He didn’t come near me, and I 
didn’t feel I wanted to go near 
him. Didn’t feel I ought. The 
Voice was like a bell. I can’t 
tell you what he was drest or 
robed in. All seemed a mixture 
of shining colors.’”’ 





Sir Oliver gives this general 
deduction from thought and ex- 
periment on the great mysteries: 


**Nor let us imagine that ex- 
istence hereafter, removed from 
these atoms of matter which now 
both confuse and manifest it, 
will be something so wholly re- 
mote and different as to be un- 
imaginable; but let us learn by 
the testimony of experience— 
either our own or that of others 

that those who have been, still 
are; that they care for us and 
help us; that they, too, are pro- 
gressing and learning and work- 
ing and hoping; that there are 
grades of existence, stretching 
upward and upward to all eterni- 
ty; and that God himself, through 
his agents and messengers, is con- 
tinually striving and working and 
planning, so as to bring this 
creation of his through its prepa- 
ratory labor and pain, and lead 
it on to an existence higher and 
better than anything we have 
ever known.” 











that his youngest son, who was 
killed in the war on September 
14, 1915, is communicating with 
him and members of his family 
‘from the other side,’ and is being 
helped in this work by a group of Sir Oliver’s friends on ‘the 
other side,’ it is a pathetic illustration of the manner in which the 
ablest and strongest intellects can be misled by their hopes. 
In any case, the book is a quite wonderful literary achievement, 
more impressive than any formal biography, more intensely 
moving than any tribute of sorrowing affection in verse or prose. 
One’s first impressions of the book can only be exprest in this 
antithesis; it is either a simple, straightforward record of events 
that have actually occurred, or it is the story of a great scientist’s 
credulity and self-deception.”’ 


“What did T tell you! 


The Evening Standard (London) goes through the book and 
gives some citations to show hew he speaks from the “other side.” 


‘For the most part, allowing for the impediments (as one 
may excusably call them) of the methods of communication, he 
speaks like himself. We do not suggest that this is evidence of 
the truths Sir Oliver Lodge is trying to establish; but it is well 
worth noting. 

**He shows solicitude for his mother. ‘Mother, don’t go doing 
so much,’ he pleads. ‘I am very strong,’ says Lady Lodge. 
‘You think you are,’ he retorts, ‘but you tire yourself out too 
much. It troubles me.’ 

**Reminded by his father on another occasion that it is getting 
near Christmas, he says: ‘I know. I shall be there. Keep jolly, 
or it hurts me horribly. Truly, I know it is difficult, but you 
must know by now that I am so splendid. I shall never be one 
instant out of the house on Christmas day.’ 


AND FRANCE’S REPLY. 
I said he'd find cur chimney.” 


Mr. Robert Lynd, of The Daily 
News, is of the opinion that the 


book contains little evidence 

—Fabiano in La Baionette (Paris). 00k S , - little eviden : 
that will convince the skeptical. 

One or two points however, he admits, have, when taken 


together, ‘‘a certain evidential interest.’”’ Thus: 

“One is a prophecy of Raymond’s death made at a séance 
in America a month before he died. ‘Myers says you take the 
part of the poet,’ ran a sentence in the message, ‘and he will 
act as Faunus ... Ask Verrall; she will also understand.’ 
Sir Oliver could not make head nor tail of the message, and so 
he asked Mrs. Verrall the meaning of it. She immediately 
referred Sir Oliver to that famous ode in Horace in which the 
poet speaks of himself as having been almost killed by the blow 
of a falling tree had not Faunus lightened the blow. This 
interpretation reached Sir Oliver more than a week before the 
blow of his son’s death fell on him. 

“‘Shortly after Raymond’s death Lady Lodge had an ‘anony- 
mous’ sitting with the medium, Mr. A. Vout Peters, and messages 
came about the boy from a ‘control,’ or second personality, 
called ‘Moonstone.’ After ‘Moonstone’ had described Raymond 
and given ‘identifying messages,’ the trance-speech went on: 

‘***Good God! how father will be able to speak out! much 
firmer than he has ever done, because it will touch our hearts.’ 

‘* At the same sitting, a group photograph of which the Lodge 
family knew nothing was mentioned, and at a later sitting with 
a different medium some details of this photograph were given. 
A copy of the photograph of Raymond and several fellow 
officers ultimately.came from the front, and confirmed, to some 
extent, the deseription given through one of the ‘controls.’ ”’ 
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GENERAL FUNSTON ANSWERS THE 
BAPTISTS 


AJOR-GENERAL FUNSTON now has his say about 

the matter of holding revivals in the border camps. 

On December 9 we gave the point of view of the 
aggrieved Baptists and other denominations who felt that Rit- 
ualists were accorded more privileges than they in the matter 
of ministering to the spiritual needs of the soldiers. The New 
York World prints the Major-General’s letter to the Rev. J. B. 
Cambrell, Secretary of the Executive Board of the Baptist 
General Convention, explaining his reason for the prohibition 
of the religious meetings. The officer seems to think that an 
old-fashioned revival would have caused a riot. A spirit of 
badinage seizes him in asking the clergyman if he “‘ were not 
badly put out” because he could not have his way about con- 
ducting revivals in camp. The Major-General even imagines 
Mr. Cambrell saying to himself: 


‘“Why, the idea of that obstinate little cuss not letting me 
do as I please, and presuming that he knows more about what 
soldiers like than I do; I will warm his jacket and make it just 
as disagreeable for him as I can!”’ 


General Funston takes a more serious turn and gives reasons 
other than the military autocracy that would seem to be im- 
plied in his bantering paragraph. He first declares that when 
the request was referred to him, the name of Mr. Cambrell’s 
denomination did not impress him. He pointed out that 
‘religious services along the usual lines were conducted in the 
camps by chaplains and other clergymen and were welcome,” 
but that revivals would be out of place. He ‘“‘resented the im- 
plication that because a man had put on his country’s uniform 
he was necessarily lost, or worse than other men.”’ He thought 
that ‘“‘there were people who had stayed at home who needed 


revivals worse than the soldiers."” He continues: 


‘‘Under the circumstances, you can imagine my astonish- 
ment when I read your statements to the effect that I had said 
that I would not allow the soldiers to be told that they were 
‘lost... You must know as well as I do that the doctrine that 
should be preached to the men was never once considered or 
mentioned, and, with all due courtesy, I feel compelled to say 
that your making repeatedly the statements you are quoted as 
making was absolutely inexcusable and did me a grave injustice. 

“The only time the word ‘lost’ was used by me was when 
I said that I did not accept the view that because a man put 
on his country’s uniform he was necessarily lost. 

“T say frankly that I would not want to take chances on al- 
lowing a series of revivals in these great camps. I am justified 
in giving the word ‘revival’ its usually accepted meaning—a series 
of meetings continuing day and night for an indefinite period, 
with loud exhortation and singing and much emotionalism. 

**How about the rights of the men who do not want to attend 
revivals and who do not wish to be disturbed by them? Are 
they to be compelled to leave the camp, which is their home, 
and wander about downtown or through fields to get away 
from them? Has a man no rights because he is a soldier? 

“There are many religious people who disapprove strongly 
of revivals, with their attendant emotionalism. And, anyhow, 
be a man religious or irreligious, be he Christian, Hebrew, or 
Mohammedan, no other person has a right to rub his belief 
or his worship into his face—that is, to bring it into the place 
where he has a right to be, and where he can not escape from 
it without abandoning that place. : 

“Soldiers must be protected from imposition by their superior 
officers, and if these officers, from weakness or other reason, 
fail in their duty, their only recourse is submission or riot; and 
it is a safe guess that the latter is what you would have got 
with a typical old-fashioned revival in any one of the camps. 

‘Every regiment has its chaplain, and these practically rep- 
resent every Christian denomination. Many of these chaplains 
are Baptists. They regularly hold service in the camps, but 
at the proper time and along the usual lines, just as services 
are ordinarily held in churches. 

“By the way, does it not seem queer to you that I have 
never indicated to any one of them that he should not preach 
to the men that they were lost? Do you, down deep in your 
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heart, really believe that after twenty years’ service as an officer, 
[ am just now beginning to set myself up as an expert in theo- 
logical doctrine, and taking it upon myself to dictate what 
shall or shall not be preached to the men under my ¢ommand?” 





THE GERMAN CLERGY 


HE HATE SERMONS in chureh and the hate songs 

in schools in Germany are more fully explained than 

elsewhere in the series of articles by Mr. D. Thomas 
Curtin now running in the English papers. Mr. Curtin, it 
may be said, is an American and a Harvard graduate who 
visited Germany with an American passport. This passport 
has now been rescinded becauge his articles are judged to go 
beyond what should be expected of a neutral. They are creating 
a great impression in England because their contents, based 
upon a ten months’ sojourn in the Fatherland, are supposed 
to set forth the internal condition of the country as no others 
had done. The hate songs taught the children are “not as 
fierce as the hate hymns and prayers of the pastors,” says Mr. 
Curtin. Healso asserts that of the original Zeppelin fund “ hun- 
dreds of thousands of marks were subseribed in what. answer 
to churches and chapels,” and ‘‘models of Zeppelins have formed 
portions of church decorations at festivals.” He gives some 
details in the London Times: 


‘While I was in Germany I read a lengthy and solicitous 
letter from Pastor Winter, of Bruch, addrest to Admiral von 
Tirpitz, who was then said to be unwell, but whose illness was 
really only diplomatic. The good pastor exprest the hope that 
his early recovery would permit the Admiral to continue his 
noble work of obliterating England. Pastor Falk, of Berlin, is 
a typical fire-eater. His Whitsuntide address was an attack 
upon the civilians of England and America and urged the need 
for destroying them. The Easter sermons of hate this year 
were even more bloodthirsty than last year. The elergy are 
instructed not to attack France or Russia, and so it comes 
about that, as I have previously pointed out, in Prussia, Han- 
over, Schleswig-Holstein, Brandenburg, and Saxony the pastors 
of the Protestant State Church, Reformed and Lutheran alike, 
preach hatred of England as violently in their pulpits as in 
their pastoral visits. pee 

“One or two better-traveled and better-educated pastors 
have exprest mild regret at the bloodthirsty attitude of their 
brethren in private conversation. But I never heard of one 
who had the courage to ‘speak out in open meeting,’ as we say.” 

The ‘“‘modern material Germany has not much use for reli- 
gion,” it is asserted, except as a factor in the Government. 
The spread of ‘‘extreme agnosticism in the last quarter of a 
century renders it essential for the clergy to hold their places 
by stooping to the extreme violence of the professors.”’ Further: 


‘“‘Mixed with their attitude of hostility to England is a con- 
siderable amount of professional jealousy and envy of your 
clergy. .A number of German pastors paid a visit to London 
some two or three years before the outbreak of war, and JI hap- 
pened to meet one of them. So far from being imprest by 
what he had seen here he had come to the conclusion that the 
English clergy, and especially the non-conformists, were an 
overpaid and undisciplined body, with no other aim than their 
personal comfort. He had visited Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, the City Temple, and had studied 
—so he told me—English Wesleyanism and Congregationalism 
in several provincial centers. He was particularly bitter about 
one non-conformist who had accepted a large salary to go to 
the United States. He returned to Germany imprest with the 
idea that the non-conformist and State Churches alike were a 
body of sycophants, sharing the general decadent state of the 
English.”’ 

Mr. Curtin gives, he assures us, the exact words of a German 
pastor on the Battle of the Somme: 


‘‘Many wounded men are coming back to our church from 
the dreadful Western front. They have been fighting the 
English, and they find that so ignorant are the English of war- 
fare that the English soldiers on the Somme refuse to surrender, 
not knowing that they are really beaten, with the result that 
terrible losses are inflicted upon our brave troeps.” 
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Here is a new kind of car. 


It is inexpensive and econom- 
ical, mechanically right and 
is the last word in style. 


It is the one low priced car 
which will immediately sug- 
gest itself to you as the ap- {' 
propriate setting for youth 
and heauty smartly attired. 


It is the one car in the inex- 
pensive, economical class 
with which you instinctive- 
ly associate people of real 
cultivation and distinction. 


Its seating arrangement is 
quite unusual. 


In front are two comfortable 
chairs with ample passage- 
way between and both are 
adjustable forward or back 
to suit the reach of the 
driver and his companion. 


The Only sna 


4 in the Sha 


There is also a roomy, com- 
fortable rear seat for two. 


Four large people can ride 
sociably in real comfort. 


In many instances the Coun- a 
try Club will be used as a ol 
sport model by people who | 
also have heavy, large cars 
and are accustomed to easy | 
riding. 


Special care has been taken The Willys-Overland Com, 


to make the Country Club 


* 43° “*Madei OS.A.” 
a smooth, easy riding car. 7 


i 
i 
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Ca.b. Tolada. 
= Including 5 wire wheels 
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It has large four-inch tires and 
cantilever rear springs which 
absorb the road shocks. 


It is a speedy little car and 
rides so smoothly that its 
speed may be used with 
comfort. 


It has a powerful motor which 
is so economical that twenty 
to twenty-five miles to a gal- 
lon of gas is quite usual. 


> And it is.a perfect beauty. 


The body of the car is a rich 
grey, the trim is black en- 
amel relieved by an occa- 
sional flash of bright nickel. 


Red wire wheels give just the 
right dash of brilliant color. 


The long grained upholstery 
and mohair top are grey to 
tone in with the body color. 


Every convenience is pro- 
vided and it is so simple to 
ly art Sport Model handle that a young girl can 
drive it with perfect. ease. 
le all Car Class Like many another you have 
probably been hoping for 


someone to bring out just 
such a car. 


It has found a waiting market 
ready to absorb thousands 
more than we can build in 
a long time to come. 


nd (ompany, Toledo, Ohio | See the Overland dealer and 


place your order at once if 
you want an early delivery. 





“Made in. A.” 
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a CURRENT EVENTS ps owe ale e Rerwenas oe Be- 
OXY-ACETYLENE 
WELDING & CUTTING 





: ae December 12.—The French take five small 
EUROPEAN WAR Bulgar posts on the Vardar River, as 
well as bringing down an airplane 
on the Struma front. 





IN ROUMANIA 





December 7.—The Roimmanians retreat 
along a 125-mile front through Walla- 
chia, escaping the trap of the eaptors 
of Bftcharest. A total of 100,000 


December 13.—In a fight with the Greek 
Royalist troops the French lose Katerina, 
and the French line is pierced in many 


| 
. - 2eS. 
Roumanian prisoners is reported by places - : 
Berlin. An unconfirmed report from Sofia states 
: that 6,000 Albanians routed Italian 
. December 8.—Berlin announces the cap- troops near Pasnesina, in Epirus. In a 
} ture of 27,000 additional Roumanian counter-attack to the eastward the 
prisoners in the last twenty-four hours, Italian forces defeat and press back 
| as the army trapt_in the Prahova the Bulgars opposing them. 
Valley surrenders. The main body of 
Russo-Roumanian troops is, however, - 


reported still in retreat northward. WESTERN FRONT 


Russo- | December 7.—The Germans under the 
Crown Prince gain the crest of Hill 304 
at Verdun and raid trenches on Dead 


December 10.—The retreating 
Roumanian forees are announced in 





new peril as the Bulgars cross the : 

Danube to menace the flank and rear. Man Hill 

Dispatches from Jassy, the provisional | December 8.—Paris reports driving the 

capital, state that the entire cabinet, Teutons from Hill 304, but Berlin 
Incubator heating pipes are save Premier Bratiano, has resigned. denies that the position is inst. Forthor 
pamng pF gees nce The Roumanian losses since thai coun- news from Verdun is lacking, says 
castings costing more than twice try entered the war are set by Berlin London. 
as much, in the factory of F. M at 412,000. pte . 
Bowers & Sons, Indiana polis Se : ; December 11.—British air-raiders drop a 

December 11.—The Germans _ holding quantity of bombs on German stations 

Bucharest impose a levy amounting in Brussels, Zeebrugge, Oudenarde, and 

Weldin saved 500; practically to $400 a person, or ag- Louvain, under cover of a dense fog, 
g gregating about $140,000,000, says savs London. 
London. : 


in this factory General von Heinrich, recently governor December 13.—General Nivelle,__com- 
: . mander of the French troops at Verdun, 


of Lille during the deportations, is 
is appointed commande vr of the armies 


This incubator part is only one appointed military governor of Bucha- } tl 1 the he: 
austration ‘of savings. made in the | —restraccording to'word from London.” | 9f the, north and the northeast a 
manufacture of all kinds of metal The Roumanians lose their last chance pessoa db - . 
products — automobiles, metal furni- to hold Wallachia when the Germans eg 
ture, street cars, guns, delicate instru- drive them into Moldavia, across the 
ments. Welding combines economies river Jalomitza, capturing thousands of GENERAL 
in time and material, with increased prisoners. The Bulgarians eross the December 5.—Berlin states that the total 
strength, simplicity and neatness. If Danube, take the Cernavoda bridge, Entente losses for the entire war 
you use a bolt, rivet or threaded joint and the rail-end of Calarasi. exceed 15,100,000 men. The British 


in any metal product, investigate the Plesk de : 
: December 12.—The Germans take: Mizil proportion is the smallest of all, eom- 
prising only 8 per cent. of the total, 


and U rziecheni, in Roumania, together | : only < - 0 é 
with 10,000 additional prisoners during altho including all British colonial 
the last three days, according to Berlin. losses. 

| The pursued army continues to f fall | December 7. —Spain joins the United States 


back for a stand on the Buzeu River. in protesting: against the Belgian de- 
——e December 13.—The German invaders portations. 





Oxy-acetylene welding, by intense heat, actu approach Buzeu, driving back the Lloyd-George accepts the British Premier- 
illy fuses two pieces of metal into one piece Roumanians and taking 7,000 addi- ship and forms a new cabinet. The 
with the = -— . the —- metal. Effi- tional prisoners. The retreating army Labor party agrees to give full support 
cient wor can be urned ou Vy any average = s & > . » Be 5 ° J ; _ - Poy ive 20¢eS j > > 
sells Cis Gadtestands ittala with Hite | is only forty miles from the border of | in return for five places in the new 
instruction. We furnish high-grade welding | Moldavia, in the midst of rich oil Government. 

us fo: Z $75): Prest-O m 2 . . . ¥ 
seileas for $60 (Canada, $75 bi rest-O-L ite country. By bayonet-fighting the Teutons take, 
cutting metals at extra cost. : IN MACEDONIA then lose, a number of trenches north 

Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene is fu % of Shelvov, while the Russians lose a 
nished in convenient cylinders, | making Oo December 7.—By counter-attacks the | trench near Kovel. 
welding out ortable for use inside or outside Servians lose two positions recently ‘ . ; 
the shop. The Prest-O-Lite system of exchang . *» | December 8.—The French Government 

ake . : eae . F 
ing empty tanks for full ones insures universal, taken from the. Bulgars north of | Slits te deeneatinn Wx akan aaa 
perpetual service. Avoids the initial invest: Monastir, near Tirnovo. East of the | yee 7 > eee ee eee hae 
nent an depreciation incurred in making me ’ “itis 2171 % Sseres ad A) Army tor a more vigorous prosecution 
rude acetylene in carbide generators. Insures line ’ the ‘ British wang * series of Turk of the war. 
better welds, quicker work and lower operating ish positions oi the Struma. 
osts. Turin reports an explosion in the Alessan- 


December 10.—King Constantine sum- 


; , dria munitions- plant, with a death 
mons and confers with the American 


toll of probably fifty. The cause is 


For Reclaiming Broken Machinery 





. . | 
8 - oe a Minister to Athens as the Entente | nant 
$y avoiding costly tie-ups and delays to pro- ecg a SY eee aT Byte . 
duction through a broken ‘machinery part and orders its citizens to leave the capital. . her 9—South of Kirlibehe the 
ilso_ saving the cost of a new part. one use of King Constantine informs one of the Jecem yer Y.—South ol Airlibaba | the 
the Prest-Lite Process in repair work ma\ legations at Athens that he will join Russians take two heights, 500 prison- 
easily save the entire cost of the outfit. Rail- ogg (eee aie pre ers, and some guns. Elsewhere, says 
roads, foundries, mines, factories, machine the Central Powers if the Entente ad 1 -] gage onal ¢ Fes, 
shops and garages are realizing big returns ir breaks off diplomatic relations with London, they lose a number of positions. 
Cay ecynns welling for ropes alone. him, according to dispatches received at Berlin hears that 1,000 have been killed 
Our illustrated literature probably London. The Allies fear an attack on in a Russian ammunition-plant explo- 
t - eS 2 ise , . : . r > 
ee eee the Servian Army, and attribute to sion at La Satannaya. The factory was 
, the King a plot inciting the recent completely demolished. (This recalls 
Phe Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. uprisings in Athens. the explosion of munitions-ships at 
U. S, Main Offices and Factor v D is 20: oe Archangel, reported November 21, 
ite ee eee sali in = | If " mile ‘1 ‘ Neg - ve when 341 were killed and $40,000,000 
anadian Main Offices and Factory advance half a mile in the mountains 3 ,. rr iat gee ie 
Dept. K, MERRITTON, ONT. nati of or eae atte take tee worth of ammunition destroyed, accord 
: : _. ee ing to Swedish news sources. ) 
CELLED ME LEAT Germans and Bulgars, without, how- 
: - “et: . 
ever, taking any important positions December 10.—The new British cabinet is 


WORLDS L LARGEST MAKERS OF | | vii i - ial hag ‘ - announced, with the appointment of 
ree See Deas Saas ayers Baron Devonport as food-controller. 


that ‘‘a very radical solution”’ of the 


iL DISSOLVED | ACETYLENE | | Greek imbroglio is planne d. aa ag ay ag A eng al 7036 alg 


breaks out in the Cyclades, r } 
mayor of Athens, seventy-five years | merly of the Anchor Line, but later in 
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The 


use as a transport, was sunk on Decem- 
ber 4, after trying to ram a U-boat. 
The captain was taken prisoner. 

Berlin reports the arrival of the sub- 
mersible merchantman Deutschland at 
Bremen, after a nineteen-day trip, 
carrying a $2,000,000 cargo. 

December 11.—The Italian Government 
announces that after January 1 it will 
take control of the meat consumption 
throughout the Kingdom, instituting 
two meatless days a week. 

Berlin reports that German submarines 
have sunk sixteen ammunition-steam- 
ers bound for Russia in the past few 
weeks. . 

December 12.—Premier Briand announces 
that he has reorganized the French 
eabinet, which includes a council of 
five men for national defense. 

The Central Powers simultaneously pre- 
sent notes to neutral Powers for trans- 
mission to the nations of the Entente 
containing peace-proposals. 

December 13.—Archduke Charles Stephen 
of Austria is selected as Regent of 
Poland, later possibly to be chosen 
King. 

December 14.—The Austrian ministry, in 
office a little more than a month, 
resigns. Herr Alexander Spitzmueller 
is commissioned by the Emperor to 
form a new cabinet. 


FOREIGN 


December 7.—Villa bandits kill two 
Americans and one Briton in Chihuahua 
after dynamiting some American min- 
ing and milling property at Parral and 
robbing the German Consul there. 


December 9.—Chile gets five submarines 
from Great Britain as partial payment 
for two super-dreadnoughts seized while 
building in British vards at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

December 10.—Field-Marshal Prince Iwao 
Oyama, commander - in - chief of the 
Manchurian army of Japan in the 
war with Russia, dies in Tokyo, aged 
seventy-four. 


DOMESTIC 


December 9.—The Du Pont Company 
grants a war-bonus of 20 per cent. 
increase to its employees beginning 
January 1, 1917. 

Destruction of Madison Square Garden, 
New York, is temporarily forestalled 
as the New York Life Insurance 
Company bids it in at auction for 
$2,000,000. 





Good News.—‘ Charley, dear,”’ said 
young Mrs. Torkins, “‘ I have good news.” 

‘* What is it? ’ 

‘““The bank sent me word that my 
account is overdrawn. I looked in the 
synonym-book and found that ‘overdrawn’ 
is the same as ‘ exaggerated.’ ’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 





Wrong Direction.—J upGce—‘‘ How far 
was the man from you when you first saw 
him? ” 

CHAUFFEUR—“ Ten rods.” 

Jupge—*‘ And you couldn’t stop? ”’ 

CuHauFFEur—‘I had stopt. He was 
ten rods behind.’’—Boston Globe. 





A Bull’s Eye.—Prorressorn—* What has 
been the dominant character of America’s 
military program up to the last three 
years?”’ 

StrupE—* Not prepared, sir.” 

Proressor—‘‘ Correct.”’—Gargoyle. 
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No Wonder Blue Streak Belts 
Are Displacing Cheaper Ones 


Before the day of high material and labor costs, executives 
consigned belt-buying to routine channels and the purchases 
were made on price. 


Since even a ten minute shut-down due to inferior belting 
costs many times more than the best of belts, executives in 
these times of high-speed production are paying attention 
to those vital purchases and are making them on a basis of 
ultimate cost. 


The result has been an amazing growth in the use of Blue 
Streak Belts in every American industry. 


The established and growing confidence in Blue Streak 
Belts is not based on mere scrap of paper guarantees. 


Their tremendous strength and pliability resist successfully 
every one of the trinity of Belting’s enemies—“Slip,” 
“Stretch,” and “Ply Separation”—yet make for a maximum 
efficiency in transmission. 


No wonder Blue Streak Belts are displacing lower priced 
belts—which always cost more in the end—which attemptto 
do only a part of what Blue Streak Belts actually do. 


On account of widely varying conditions in every plant and 
industry, we prefer to make special investigations to insure 
the greatest economy in purchase and performance. 


Because of vital differences between the foremost authori- 
ties on belting theory, we prefer to base our recommenda- 
tions on experience and practice, since the growth and even 
the stability of our business must depend on the longer con- 
tinuous service—at a lower cost—of the belts we recommend. 


* * ok 


A Useful Book for Every Industry 


The Goodyear Encyclopedia of Mechanical Goods has been compiled 
by Goodyear engineers from actual cost records kept in many industries 
using transmission a»~! conveyor belting, hose, packing, and valves. It is 
of peculiar interest tc purchasers and master mechanics as a reference 
work, based on the practical experience of scores of plants in given 
industries. Write for it, naming the particular industry in which you 
are interested. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Business Profits Sure 


Anticipate what will hap- 
pen in business when the 
war ends by knowing the 
meaning of what’s happen- 


ing now. Babson’s Reports 
will inform you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. G-4-35 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest 0: ization of its Ch t 
in the World. 














Stocks”Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet B-2, “The Partial 
Payment Plan,"’ which explains thoroughly our 
method by w hich you may purchase Stocks 
and Bonds in any amount—from one share or 
bond up, by making a small first payment and 
the balance in convenient monthly instalments. 
You may sell your securities at any time to 
take advantage of rise in market. 









Free Booklet, B-2, ‘The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan Gives full information of 
this meth “7 which appeals to thrifty men 
and women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON-MORGAN 


42 Broadway ae York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
























A Long Look Ahead 


A stage has been reached in this bull 
market when it is desirable for investors 
to look further than the immediate 
future. 


To regulate your investment position 
properly, you should have a fair under- 
standing not merely of the possibilities 
of further war profits, but of the condi- 
tions which will govern business after 
the war. 

We have outlined our views on prob- 
lems of the future in a chart with an 
interesting explanation. 

Send for Circular S-9 


John Muir & ; (0. 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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OUR LOANS TO EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


T has been computed that the British 

loan recently brought out in this 
eountry for $300,000,000 made the total 
of our loans to foreign countries since the 
war began nearly $2,000,000,000; that 
is, we now hold unmatured obligations of 
foreign States and cities, or have advanced 
commercial credits to them, amounting 
approximately to $1,910,000,000. These 
figures do not take into account many pri- 
vate arrangements that have been made 
for credit in this country. The largest bor- 
rower has been Great Britain. Including 
her half of the $500,000,000 Anglo-French 
loan, the total British indebtedness to us 
is now $850,000,000. France comes next 
with $520,000,000. In The Wall Street 
Journal appeared recently a list of foreign 
loans and credits arranged in this country 
since the war began and which are still 
outstanding as follows: 







































Anglo-French 5-ye ar 5s on 514% basis........ $500,000,000 
British 2-year 5% col. loan on 519% basis... .. 250,000, 
British 3- and 5-year col. loan................ 300,000,000 
French 3-year col. loan on 534% basis......... 100,000,000 
French commercial credits.................-. 170,000,000 
British banks’ extended loan. ...............- 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous credits. ..............+++e0++- * 50,000,000 
City of Paris 5-year 6s on 6.30% basis. ....... 50,000,000 
London Met. Water Board 1- year 6% « 6,400,000 
Canada: Dominion 5-, 10, an d 15-yea - 75,000,000 
Dominion 2-year 5s at 5144%%............-+- 20,000,000 
an i cbbkss Biccdnsccdaeneepeseye 57,500,000 
SES C05 Shc nas Abas amaxtel teed eo oe 63,000,000 
Newfoundland 3-year 5s at 5 . rere 5,000,000 
Argentina: 5-year 6s on b BM ccoccevs 25,000,000 
2- and 3-year 6s on 644% (oe aWnec pases 10,000,000 
EIS,» cskcnesvovescinccmaeves 6,000,000 
1-year 5s on 4. 70% basis . 18,500,000 
1-year disc. 5% to 5/37 ba: tio csexeus 15,000,000 
Russia 3-year a on 613% bas 50,000,000 
Italy 1-year 6s on 6% basis......... 25,000,000 
Switzerland 3- and 5-year 5s on 6% bas 10,000,000 
Germany 1-year treasury notes, 67% bas ‘ 10,000,000 
Norway 2 2- and 3-year 6s on 6% basis...... 3,000,000 
7-year 6s on 5.75% basis......... 5,000,000 
Greece bank credits. . ecadedccnaae’ - 7,000,000 
SE II, bi vccigwccccvsccccccesescess 6,000,000 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 2 11-year 6s........ 5,500,000 
Ns ok bisa $bides noe n osincede 5,000,000 
Sweden 2-year 6s on 6% ba: eabaceews ; 5,000,000 
China banking loans. .............-.....45: 4,000,000 
Panama serial 5s. 1,200,000 
12-year 5s on 5. 1,250,000 





A b gigs 
Bolivia bank loan.......... 1,000,000 


$1,910,350,000 
*Estimated. 


The European belligerents have done 
$1,542,350,000 of this borrowing, Canada 
and neutral countries, $368,000,000. 

A writer in Bradstreet’s notes how deal- 
ings in the bonds of foreign nations have 
become a recognized and important de- 
partment of activity on our stock ex- 
changes, all of which indicates a marked 
change in our relations with Europe. The 
writer sees no indication that our readiness 
to absorb foreign loans is becoming in any 
way exhausted, for no sooner is one large 
operation of this kind concluded here than 
others of the same nature become public. 
He notes further: 


‘Last week, for instance, a credit of 
about $100,000,000 was successfully nego- 
tiated with an American banking syndicate 
on behalf of French banks and commercial 
establishments, this operation having been 
immediately preceded by the placing of a 

50,000,000 bond issue in the city of Paris. 
The present week, moreover, brings the 
announcement that the Government of the 
United Kingdom is in the immediate 
future again to come into this country’s 
market as the borrower of a large amount. 
“The news on.this head is that arrange- 


ments have been made for a $300,000,000 
British Government note issue bearing 
interest at the rate of 514 per cent. It will 
be divided into two equal classes of $150,- 
000,000 each, one of which will mature in 
three years and the other in five years 
from November 1, 1916. The time for 
offering the new. notes to the investing 
public has not yet been fixt, but this will 
probably occur within a fortnight or less. 

“Tt will be recalled that in the case of 
the last $250,000,000 collateral trust obli- 
gation of the United Kingdom, which was 
sold in the American market in August. 
the $300,000,000 collateral consisted of 
$100,000,000 each of American, Canadian, 
and neutral countries’ issues. The forth- 
coming loan, it is believed, will be backed 
by collateral of a miscellaneous nature, 
including, perhaps, considerable amounts 
of stocks and bonds of American railroad 
and industrial corporations which have 
been gathered together by the British 
Treasury under the so-called amortization 
plan. It will be seen from the above that 
the new loan is larger by $50,000,000 than 
the one placed in August, that the rate of 
interest is 14 per cent. higher, and that the 
maturities will be three and five years 
instead of two years. It may also be 
mentioned that the syndicate which has 
been formed to underwrite the new two 
five-year notes includes practically the 
same banks and banking houses which 
were identified with the operation con- 
eluded in August.’ 


CONTINUED BUILDING ACTIVITIES 


Returns of activity in the building 
trades for October showed large gains over 
October of last year, just as that month 
showed heavy gains over October, 1914. 
Bradstreet’s printed returns from 141 cities, 
which ‘‘roll up a total of estimated ex- 
penditures never before equaled in that 
autumn month.” The October records 
for six years past and records for ten 
months in thé same six years were given 
as follows: 





October Ten Months 

1916 . $82,951,862 
1915... 
1914... 
1913 
1918... 
1911 731,762,927 

The expenditures for the first ten 
months of this year in these cities, in fact, 
exceed those for the entire year 1915. 
More than that, they are 7.6 per cent. 


greater than the expenditures in the best 
year of which we have any record, that 
year being 1912. Gains, in permits alone, 
are not made in all parts of the country, 
decreases being shown in some sections and 
gains in others, the gains taking place 
in the Middle and Western groups and in 
the Far West. When it comes to values, 
however, the only decrease shown occurs 
in the Northwest. Values as a whole 
show a greater increase than do permits, 
being 24.7 per cent., while the increase in 
permits is only 5.3 per cent. In values, 


New York gained 34 per cent., Phil- 
adelphia, 36; Cleveland, 70; Detroit and 
Milwaukee, 120 each; Paul, 19; Los 


Angeles, 79; St. Louis, 7; Buffalo, 13; 
Boston, 12. Declines in values are shown 
in several cities: in Minneapolis, 37 per 
eent.; Pittsburg, 31; Kansas City, 26; 





Cincinnati, 24; San Francisco, 18. 
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The Day of High © {| 
Prices forFine ~— 


Cars has Passed 


TUDEBAKER NEW 

SERIES 18 CARS, with 
seven new, special and ex- 
clucive improvements are 
FINE CARS, warranted by 
us to completely satisfy the 
most particular and fastidi- 
ous persons. We believe 
these cars represent the 
greatest automobile values 
ever offered to the buying 
public, and that persons 
accustomed to paying $2000 
or $3000 for cars will, upon 
examination, concede that 
these Studebakers equal 
ANY such cars in quality 
of material, design, work- 
manship and finish, and also 
concede the truth of our 
statement that THE DAY 
OF HIGH PRICES FOR 
FINE CARS HAS PASSED. 


Seven New, 
Exclusive Features 


GUN-METAL FINISH. Or- 
iginal, rich and exclusive. 
NEW AUXILIARY CHAIRS 
that fold up and slide under 
rear seat when not in use. 
REVERSIBLE FRONT 
SEAT. Enabling passenger 
to sit facing tonneau or fac- 
ing forward. 

NEW STORM CURTAINS. 
Blackmore patent, opening 
with doors, thereby pre- 
venting crouching when en- 
tering car. 

IMPROVED BODY AND 
UPHOLSTERY. Body ele- 
gantlyfinishedandequipped. 
Upholstery is semi-glazed, 
straight grained, genuine 
leather. 

YALESWITCH LOCK. In- 
suring protection against 
theft or unauthorized use. 
NEW WINTER TOP. Made 
exclusively for Studebaker 
cars. Noiseless. Quickly put 
on or taken off, and fitting 
perfectly. 
















































Studebaker was the First 


—to produce a six-cylinder car selling for less than $2000; 
—to produce a 50 horse power car selling for less than 


$2000; 

—to produce a seven-passenger car selling for less than 
$1000; 

—to establish a uniform, international service system for 
owners; 


—to produce the now popular crown fenders ; 


—and, finally, Studebaker ,was the first manufacturer of 
FINE CARS to offer its product at medium prices, thus 
leading the way to greater values and compelling other 
manufacturers to increase values and reduce prices. 


The Series 18 cars are leaders in the industry, history makers, which 
put Studebaker in the lead with new and greater values at popular 
prices. Studebaker has led the way in nearly every forward step in 
automobile construction in which the owner profited. 


AOHP T passenger FOUR* 940 
5OHDP. 7 passenger SIX * 1180 


The most powerful cars in the world at these prices 


See the Series 18 cars at Studebaker dealers, or write for illustrated catalogue 


i stablished 1852 
South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Cars 
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For her morning 
cup of delicious 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


She knows that it is good, 
even if she doesn’t 
appreciate, as the 


older members of 
her family do, 
the importance of 
our guarantee of 
purity and wholesomeness. 





REG. U.S. 
PAT.OFF 





Choice Recipe Book Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
57 Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 
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The University of ae 


HOME ==*,<«- 
formation address 


25th Year U. of C. (Div.R) Chicago, TH, miccictt Tower 








Cut Your Own Hair 


You can now cut your own hair when and how you please 
and as good as a barber can doit, without the barber’s 
bill, if you use an 


American Safety Hair Cutter 
(McDonough’s Patent) 


This eee machine is not a 
clipper. forks like combing your 
hair, enabling you to cut your own 
hair quickly and cheaply. Is sani- 
tary. The money you save on six 35c 
haircuts paysfor the machine. Future 
hair cuts cost only two cents each. 
The only attention required is occa- 
sional renewal of blades. Outfit, 
compton with six blades, $3.00 post- 
. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send the money today or write for information. 
Dealers and Salesmen, write for terms 


AMERICAN SAFETY HAIR CUTTER CO. 
967 Liberty Avenue, Room 221, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Temerarious The Tenor.—Roy Jones, 
he of the tenor voice, took chances and 
visited in Durango this week.—The Silver- 
ton (Col.) Standard, 





Hard to Say. — PAssencer — “ What 
makes the train run so slow? ” 

Irate Conpucror—‘ If you don’t like 
it you can get off and walk.” 

PassENGER—*“ I would, only I am not 
expected until train-time.’”’—Squib. 


Too Willing —Tom—* I 


wonder why 

Harry broke his engagement with Miss 
Peckem? ” 

Jack—“ According to my information, 


her father offered to lend him money 
enough to get married on.”—IJ ndiana polis 
Star. 


That Depends.— It always gives a man 
confidence,” remarked the popular candi- 
date proudly, ‘‘ to know that a vast body 
of people are behind him.” 

‘Not if they are coming too fast,” 
murmured the horse-thief judiciously.— 
Widow. 


Adam Exonerated.—The minister was 
preaching on little things, how great events 
from trifling causes spring, and an obiter 
dictum was—‘‘ Did you ever reflect that a 
single man was the father of the human 
race? ’”’ Several members of the congre- 
gation subsequently assured each other 
that they regarded Adam as married.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘Wise Bride.—* Now,” 
groom to the bride, when they 
from their honeymoon trip, “‘ let us have 
a clear understanding before we _ settle 
down to married life. Are you the presi- 
dent or the vice-president of the society? ” 

‘I want to be neither president nor vice- 
president,”’ she answered. ‘IT will be 
content with a subordinate position.” 

* What position is that, my dear? ” 

* Treasurer.” —Tit-Bits. 

Looked Suspicious.—<As 
bent industriously over her washtub, she 
was treated to polite conversation by a 
male friend, who presently turned the con- 
versation on matrimony, winding up with a 
proposal of marriage. 

Are ye sure ye love me? ”’ sighed the 
buxom widow, pausing in her wringing. 

Ayd the man vowed he did. 

For a few minutes there was a silence as 
the widow continued her labor. Then sud- 
denly she raised her head and asked him, 
suspiciously. 


said the bride- 
returned 





Widow Watts 


* You ain’t lost ver job, ’ave yer? ”’- 
Chicago News. 
All Right.—Tracner—* Now, boys, I 


want to see if any of you can make a com- 
plete sentence out of two words, both 
having the same sound to the ear.” 

First Boy—* I can, Miss Smith.”’ 

TEACHER—* Very well, Rovert. Let us 
hear your sentence.” 

First Boy—* Write right.” 

TracHeER—< Very good.” 

Sreconp Boy—* Miss Smith, I ean beat 
that. I can make three words of it— 
Wright, write right.” 

Tuirp Boy (excitedly)—* Hear 
Wright, write rite right.”,—T7t-Bits. 


this 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 


1916 


HOW TO 
GENERATE 


MIND-POWER 





- YOU 


have often wished, haven’t you, that your mind 
would give you all the power you want, when you 
want it—that you could command your brain as 
you wish, and concentrate on any subject at will. 
Here is the help you need to acquire this ability— 
a book which will give you the complete commard 
of your mind that you need. 


The Education 
of the Will 


by the famous French Psychologist, Jules Payot. A 
book whose wonderful value has carried it through 
thirty editions. It has been published in seven dif- 
ferent languages, and this is the authorized English 
edition. It:is unqualifiedly endorsed both by scien- 
tists and laymen. M.S. Vandewater, Chicago, says: 

“It is just what I have been looking for—something 
practical and sensible. The best book on self-help I 
have had the privilege of rcading.’’ Leigh Mitchell 
Hodges, of the North American, Philadelphia, says: 
“The book is epochal and monumental, and every 
young man in America should read it.” E. H. Lind- 
ley, Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, In- 
diana University, says: ‘‘ It is an admirable book 
and you have rendered a great service in providing 
a translation.”” It shows you— 


HOW— 


TO overcome the habits of thoughtle ssness, careless- 
ness, laziness, lack of determination, lack of enthusi 
asm, ete.—TO exercise your will power over your ideas 
and ‘de -sires—TO form good habits; take advantage of 
your good impulses; defeat your bad ones—TO main- 
tain your health by wise management of your mental 
and physical work and rest—TO rest, sleep, and lounge 
profitably—-TO work to the best advantage; choose 
the best times for work; get real happiness from your 
wotk—TO combat sensuality, vanity, and other bad 
habits, and avoid the causes of them—TO break a 
line of thought that is undesirable; to forget what you 
want to forget; to remember what you want to remem- 
ber—TO develop your power of observ ation; to medi- 
tate profitably; to overcome **dreaming’”—TO develop 





personality and character in yourself and understand 
it in others. 





YOUR Son or Daughter needs the 
help of this great book to prepare for 
the future— to develop; brain, will, and 
character. Give it to him now! ‘It is 
probable that the reading of this book 
will mark an epoch in many a youthful 

” sa Rev. Samuel McComb, of 
‘There is not a home but 
should place it in the hands of its sons 
and daughters,” says Rev. Henry C. 
Rose, Newark N. J 


Men and Women Who Write need the secrets of this 
book to help them keep their minds on their work— 
select a line of thought and follow it through to the 
finish—arouse in themselves the enthusiasm.for the 
subject that is so necessary in writing winning material. 
Men and Women Who Speak will find here the vital 
truths which will enable them while on the platform, to 
exercise perfect control over themselves— to compel 
their minds to think clearly and remember accurately 
—to maintain always their self-confidence and poise. 
The Executive in Business will recognize the practifs 

value of this book. It will help him to develop that wil 

power and ments al strength essential in his work. It wi 

give him an understanding of human 
nature and the ability to judge, develop 











and control men. 

The Professor Who Teaches can get 
from this book the knowledge of pe y- 
chology, the insight into personality, 
the ability to analyze character, that ‘is 
necessary to one in charge of growing 
minds. It e xplains the development ot 
a personality in himself that will win 
the respect of his pupils. 


SENT Absolutely FREE 


Will you examine this great book, if we send it to you 
with no payment down, and without obligating you in 
any way to buy it? This is just what we offer to do— 
send the book to you absolutely free, for examination. 
At the end of five days, you may either send us $1.60, 
the price of the book, or return tlte book and owe us noth- 
ing. You cannot afford to ignore the possibilitie s of self- 
improvement offered by this book. Won't you send the 
coupon below, without money, for free examination ? 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen :—Send me a copy of “Education of the 
Will’’ for free examination, Within five days of re- 
ceipt, I will either send you $1.60 in payme: oa MS ere 
the book. 




















- Jo 
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Small Gain.—EmpLoyer—‘ Can you 
write shorthand? ” 

ApPLICANT—“‘ Oh, ves, only it takes me 
longer.”’-—London Notes. 

ea ry LMAN 

That Ended It.—‘ I am afraid it won't 
fit,”’ she said as she tried the ring. 

‘That’s funny,”” he mused, “I never 
had any trouble with it before.””-—Gargoyle. 


In Advertisement by 
Captious.—“ Is this beef too rare for you, 
Mr. Simpkins? ’ THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
“Well, since you ask me, Mrs. Skinner, 
I would like it a little oftener.’’—Christian 
Register. 





What Did She Know?— At an evening 
party the hostess had coaxed a protesting 
guest to sing. After the song she went up 


Anticipation ¢ °° 


personal service, or equipment,which 


to him smiling. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Jenkins,’”’ she may add to the passengers’ comfort, convenience 
said, “‘ you must never tell me again that or safety, isa responsibility which the Pullman 


you can’t sing—I know now ! ”’—Argonaut. 


Company for fifty years, has consistently fulfilled. 


Accuracy.—‘‘I am delighted to meet 


you,”’ said the father of the college student, In order that no improvement might be 

shaking hands warmly with the professor. neglected, every practical suggestion is actually 

“My son took algebra from you last year, 

vou know.” incorporated in a car under construction in our 
“Pardon me,” said the professor, “* he shops, and once a month these suggested im- 

was exposed to it, but he did not take it.” provements are personally inspected by the 
Christian Register. ° : 

ned. Committee on Standards composed of the higher 

Precautions.—Grown old in the service officials of the Company. 


of his master and mistress, James was a 
privileged retainer. 
He was waiting at table one day, when a 


The development of the sleeping car, the 


guest asked for a fish-fork, but the request parlor car and the enclosed vestibule are charac- 

was ignored. ' teristic steps in the constant advance made by 
Then the hostess noticed the episode, and the Pull Cs . h Lucas . 

remarked, in a most peremptory manner: e p ullman mpany in the perfec on oO J Ss 
“James, Mrs. Jones hasn't any fish- equipment. To this end every new invention 

fork. Get her one at once! , practical for Pullman car construction is carefully 
“Madam,” came the emphatic reply, 5 Dail a rian t f a 

‘last time Mrs. Jones dined here we lost consi erec » and, i contribu ng o safety or con- 

a fish-fork.” venience 1s adapted to car requirements. 


James has now been relegated to the 
garden.—Til-Bits. » - 
en Re Many of these improvements are of a highly 
technical nature and contribute chiefly to safety. 


Injured Pride.—After a recent Zeppelin- ‘eae nag: 
dank aan 0s oxi ‘a Others result primarily in added comfort, or con- 


raid, when the worst was over, a resident 


went out into the town to see what damage venience to passengers. All serve to anticipate 
had been done. In the darkness he heard the passengers’ requirements and meet the most 


a group of women talking loudly, and 
judging them a clue not to be neglected he 
followed them along an entry into the 
back yard of a house. The debate never 
ceased, but he was unable to get the hang 
of it until one of the women—the most 
eloquent — appealed directly to him. 
‘’Ere,”” she said, “do you eall it fair? 
T’ bomb dropt in our yard, an’ a bobby’s 
gone and took it away—never even give 


exacting demands of the traveling public. 

























































me a receipt for it. It’s our bomb,”— ° . ! years we have been par!.«g our customers 
Manche sler Guardia nm. If you wish an absolutely safe invest- A highest returns consistent with conservative 
goo paying 335° every six months, write for methods. First mortgage loans of #200 and up 
——S urther particulars. which we can recommend after the most thorough 
The Difference.— Well. ( ieorge ” said Reliance Homestead Association, New Orleans, La. Ogg I re ee laa for I = = 
¥ “ ie . $25 catesol Deposit also tor saving investors 
the president of the company to old George, 
“how goes it?” . SOUND FIRST 
* Fair to middlin’, sir,’’ George answered. < . 
And he continued to eurryeomb a _ bay M 0 be T GAG E S Steady demand for 
horse money for business 
pet ‘ FOR YOUR : 
“Me an’ this here hoss,”’ George said, We pas. 6% Secured by, Oklahoma purposes in Atlanta 
‘e ° a F. rth three times the value 
suddenly, has worked for your firm of the loan. The demand for these M 8) N EY and other parts of 
sixteen vear.”’ first mortgages in mem gp oh wns Georgia has enabled 
= * Sealed indicates their unusual stability. aid y 
“Well, well,” said the president, think- First Mortas aes So Bae enrink Ss A. t ef ga —— ‘<= 7 4 
: ’ Aa § ’ value—they are safe and sure. In oans oO 1 ve 
ing a little guiltily of George’s salary terest always. paid date it is due. — nog ; . er h 
i: 2 ” ¥ — Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single property for twenty years, with- 
And I suppose you are both pretty highly cent lost to any investor or a single out a single loss. 
alued \ . h?” foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first A 
valued, George, eh: mortgage the right investment for Write for explanatory booklets and 
‘Hy’ * said George, “ the 1} ] f ~ you? Write for booklet describing Z “=A - M 
m, said George, ~ the both of us methods, and lists of loans from § unusual series of facsimile testimonials. 
was : sick las near ¢ = P 300 to $10,000. 
us took sick last week, and they got a AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., GREEN, TILSON & McKINNEY 
doctor for the hoss, but they just docked B1 State National Bank 2," 1701-9 Hurt Bldg. Dept. A, Atlanta, Ga. 
my pay.””—Home Companion Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Ni - 
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WINTER - TRAVEL- AND~-RESORTS 

















WHERE TO GO FOR THE 
WINTER VACATION 


HERE is a sense of magic in the 

ability to step on board a Pullman 
ear or a passenger-steamship on a blustery 
day in northern midwinter, and a few 
hours later to meet a warm breath from 
the tropics. Yet the climatic transition 
is not the only charm of the winter trip 
southward. There is an al- 





Tryon, in the very heart of the Southern 
Appalachians, is noted for its mountain 
drives and climbs. Hot Springs, Hender- 
sonville, Waynesville, are other healthful 
resorts in North Carolina. Continuing 


southward we find attractive winter 
resorts at Columbia, Camden, Charleston, 
and Aiken in South Carolina. Augusta and 
its near neighbors, Summerville and Sa- 
Jeorgia, are much 


vannah, all three in 





a 


with narrow streets lined with quaint 
buildings, and the modern Canal Street 
bordered with handsome shops. A long 
list of interesting sights awaits the visitor— 
historic Jackson Square with its St. Louis 
Cathedral, built in 1794; the Cabildo, 
erected under the Spanish régime; the 
Presbytére, formerly the home of the 
Capuchin priests, is the garden quarter 
of St. Charles Avenue, with its exquisite 

examples of  floriculture, 





most endless variety of places 
to visit, in any of- which a 
complete change of. environ- 
ment awaits the traveler. 

Near by is our own Dixie- 
land with its Pinehursts and 
Palm Beaches (or is there 
but one?); combining with 
a transcontinental trip are 
the Santa Barbaras and Del 
Montes of sunny California; 
just off our shores are Ber- 
muda and Nassau, and 
tempting us farther south- 
ward afloat is the ‘“‘call of 
the Caribbean,” in a quiet 
insistence no less appealing 
than the ‘“tinkly temple- 
bells” of the Far East of 
which Kipling writes. Ja- 
maica, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Barbados, sunlit ports 
along the Colombian coast, Cristobal, Pan- 
ama, and the quaint byways of Central 
America invite the traveler in search of 
rest and recreation. The invitation, once 
accepted, is usually followed by a desire 
to return each year as the winter season 
approaches. 

Below the equator is that vast conti- 
nent, rich in interest, of which we as a 
people know so little; while over the vast 
sweep of the Pacific are Hawaii, the 
Philippines, ‘the islands of the South Sea, 
not forgetting .the cherry - blossoms . of 
Japan, to tempt the winter traveler with 
the lure of new and curious sights and 
experiences. 








WINTER RESORTS IN DIXIELAND 


Along the southern Atlantic seaboard 
and in the mountain hinterland of the 
Alleghanies are many alluring winter play- 
grounds. Here midwinter is tempered by 
latitude, and in the mountains the air is 
made tonic by high altitude. In Virginia, 
at Old Point Comfort and <t Virginia Hot 
Springs, amid mountain scenery, aredelight- 
ful winter resorts. Three great railway sys- 
tems with connections furnish access to the 
territory southward, each being a through 
route from New York to Florida. Inter- 
secting the mountain region of western 
North Carolina, often termed ‘‘The Land 
of the Sky,” is the Southern Railway. The 
lowest point of this vast plateau is more 
than 2,000 feet above sea-level. Within 
30,000 square miles are eighty mountain 
peaks higher than 5,000 feet and sixty 
peaks higher than 6,000 feet. Great 
forests, sparkling lakes and streams, and 
rushing rivers are found in profusion. Ashe- 
ville, with its dry air, high altitude, ex- 
cellent hotels, and 100-acre 18-hole golf 
course, has long heen a. favorite resort. 


uth Amer 








quaint little eating-houses 
tucked away in unobtru- 
sive places where delectable 


Creole dishes are served, 
Then there is the great 
annual .Mardi-gras carni- 


val, culminating on the Tues- 
day immediately preceding 
Ash Wednesday. New Or- 
leans is the southern termi- 
nus of the Illinois Central 
and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville systems, the eastern 
terminus of the Southern 
Pacifie’s lines to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the southern 
port of the Southern Pa- 
cific Steamship Company’s 
New York steamers, and 








an Pub. Co. 


RIO DE JANEIRO'’S FAR-FAMED SEASIDE BOULEVARD. 


frequented by Northerners in the winter. 
The Seaboard Air Line, following the lower 
altitudes to the eastward, is the direct 
route to Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Cam- 
den, and other places in the famous long- 
leaf pine belt. Pinehurst, sixteen and 
one-half hours by rail from New York, is 
far-famed as a winter golf center. Its four 
courses cover five hundred acres, extending 


over a distance of twelve miles. Other 
out-of-door sports are also popular. The 


winter temperature averages 51 degrees. 
Southern Pines is midway between New 
York and Florida. Here are excellent hotels 
and a cottage colony with golf, fox-hunting, 
canoeing, fishing, and motoring as amuse- 
ments. Nearest the coast extends the 
Atlantic: Coast Line passing through Au- 
gusta, Savannah, and Brunswick, Ga., and 
Charleston, 8. C. The northern terminus 
of the Southern Railway is Washington; of 
the Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast 
Line, it is Richmond. Through trains 
for the South over each system run from 
New York via the Pennsylvania Lines. 


IN ROMANTIC NEW ORLEANS 
“For the artist, the invalid, the idler, 
the writer, the woman of fashion, the man 
of the world, the busy worker taking a 
vacation, New Orleans is the very king. or 
queen, or all the royal family, of winter 
resorts,” says a writer on the “Crescent 
City.’”’ What Quebec is to the North in 
historical interest and Old-World flavor, 
New Orleans is to the Southland. In 
climate she offers a delightful midwinter 
resort. Her gardens and courtyards are 
luxuriant with tropical vegetation and 
fragrant with flowers. Her French, Span- 
ish, and American civilization have each 
left an imprint. Here are the French 
Quarter that was settled centuries ago, 





a port of departure for the 


United Fruit Company’s 
various cruises and _ the 
Southern Pacific ships to Havana. 
RAIL ROUTES FROM EASTERN AND 


MIDDLE-WESTERN STATES 
TO THE SOUTH 


The Atlantic Coast Line will operate through- 
out the present winter months four through 
trains, as follows: 

Florida and West-Indian Limited.—New York, 
Philadelphia, or Washington to Augusta, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Jacksonville, Key West, and 
Port Tampa. From Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, 9.15 a.m. 

Palmetto Limited.—Through cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Washington to Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampa, and St. Peters- 
burg. From Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
3.34 P.M. : 

Phil- 
From 


Coast Line Florida Mail.—New York, 
adelphia, or Washington to Jacksonville. 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, 9.30 P.M. 

The New York and Florida Special (effective 
January 3, 1917).—Daily. Solid Pullman train, 
New York to Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Or- 
mond, Daytona, Palm Beach, and Miami. From 
Pennsylvania Station, New York, 2.12 P.M. 

The Seaboard Air Line offers a winter service 
from New York and Washington southward, con- 
sisting of five through trains, including: 

Florida-Cuba Special to Richmond, Pinehurst, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Orlando, Tampa, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota, and Venice. Leave Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York, 3.34 P.M. 

Seaboard Fast Mail to Richmond, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, ‘St. Petersburg, Sarasota, 
and Venice. Leave Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, 12.30 A.M. 

The Flamingo to Richmond, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, Miami, Key West (Havana steamer connec- 
tion), and Tampa, Leave Pennsylvania Station, 
New York, 9.15 A.M. 

Atlanta-Birmingham Special to Richmond, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, and Memphis. Leave Penn- 
sylvania Station, New York, 3.34 P.M. 

Seaboard Fast Mail to Richmond, 

(Continued on page 1675) 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S Te ES i ME AA 
EASY CHAIR 
In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
al use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
quaint is consulted as arbiter. 
Street Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
\ long will be taken of anonymous communications. 
sitor— 
Louis “J. A. S.,"" Dedrickal, Mich.—‘‘(1) Kindly 
ibildo explain the meaning of Chauvinism and Arma- 
d geddon. (2) Can you tell me what the quotation 
>; the “We who are about to die salute you’ comes 
f the from? (3) Who was the leader in the House of 
Representatives at the time of Lincoln's assassi- 
uarter nation, the one who planned the Reconstruction 
juisite and putting the negroes in the ascendency 
lture in the South? 
r0UseS (1) ‘““Chauvinism"’ is the extravagant glorifica- | 
obtru- tion of one’s own country, often associated with a 
bellicose spirit. The word is derived from 
ctable Chauvin, a French soldier, who had an exagger- 
rved. ated devotion to his old master, Napoleon. (2) 
great “Armageddon"’ occurs in the Book of Revelation | 
carni- xvi: 16, as the final battle-ground of the nations. 
Tues- The term was applied by Colonel Roosevelt to 
eding the contest between the ‘“ Bull Moose’"’ party and e . . 
w Or- the Republican party. (3) The words Morituri te Austin Standard 30-Day Building 
ermi- perigee translated, ‘‘We who are soon to die P 2 
f salute thee,’’ were spoken by the ancient Roman = 
rae: gladiators in the amphitheater as they passed | Even In Winter 
ae before the Emperor. (4) Thaddeus Stevens = 
stern (born 1792, died 1868) was the leading statesman = : f 
— in connection with the Reconstruction. = HE steel is ready now—pre-fabricated for quick 
a- “ 7. K..” Washing _“* Was ‘ = ° oe “ 
ther battle fought dn Alamance Crock, X-6..wizri, | | assembly on pone et In 30 bieay gene hee 
Pa- the first of the war for American independence? = ; 
any’ Henet int iin di tare the ea | Te ee ene re endard Noge ete 
and many were wounded in this battle?”’ = ul ing— ustin otandar 0. 3 
r the The battle at Alamance Creek had nothing to = 
any’s do with the War of Independence. A body of = Of the seven types of Austin Stand- Even if you don’t contemplate im- 
the men called ‘‘Regulators’’ rose up in 1765 in = ard Factory-Building, No.3 istheone mediate building, you should have 
North Carolina against what they considered ex- = we build oftenest, because its good information about the seven types of 
cessive, taxes and extortionate fees. Various = light and wide areas of unobstructed Austin Standard Factory-Buildings 
AND disturbances occurred, which culminated in : floor-space suit it to so many different on file, in the event of fire or other 
May, 1771, when it was decided to suppress the = industries. emergency. Write today. 
Regulators by force. Accordingly, Governor : 
Tryon, at the head of a large force, proceeded a Py ti 
on against them, and on May 16, met about 2,000 Th A + p 
ie Regulators at Alamance Creek. Here occurred = e us In om any 
a fight which lasted two hours, ending in a = INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Tork decisive victory for the Loyalists, who, however, 2 ° 
i lost seventy men in killed and wounded. The = aE Cleveland, Ohio 
and Regulators lost nine killed, a great number in : Philadelphia Jackson, Mich. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New wounded, and fifteen prisoners, of whom seven E Export Representative: W. L. Goeltz Company, 50 Broad Street, New York 
were executed. Subsequently, the Regulators took 
V ork the oath of allegiance and their leaders were par- 
aba doned by the King. During the Revolution most 
itn of the Regulators espoused the royal cause, which 
york, goes to show that the battle of Alamance Creek 


had little to do with the War of Independence. 


Phil- “E.C.C.,”" St. Paul, Minn.—‘‘Is the sentence 
: ‘I do not think you will hear anything of the 
‘rom matter’ correct? Should it not be, ‘I think 
you will not hear anything of the matter’? We 
often say, ‘I do not think’ when in fact ‘I do 











rtive think’ is the case. As in the following, ‘I do 
rain, not think it will freeze.’ Should it not be ‘I 
Or- think it will not freeze’?’’ 
‘rom Altho condemned as a solecism by some writers, 

the expression, “‘I do not think .. . "’ is a well- 
vice established English idiom as wide-spread as the 
con- language, and as aged as Old, Middle, or Modern 

English. But one may, perhaps, be permitted 
ee to point out that two of the meanings of the word 


: Pee e eres | Ihe Entire Army of English Speech 
opinion."’ Take for example, “I do not think . 

that that is true.”” Here the meaning differs over 450,000 Words strong, tetra the first 
time is mustered for the service of man- 
Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 


enn- 


nah, from ‘I think that that is not true.”” Why? 
ote, Because one may think about the matter (holt 
New it in mind) without thinking (holding the opinion) 
that it is true or that it is false. The late Arch- . . ‘ 
son- bishop Whately (1787-1863) is authority for the three-column formation—within the 


nec- statement that ‘“‘I don’t think so"’ is good English, : ed 1 

ion, and the LEXICOGRAPHER accepts it in preference covers of one Book; the mightiest _— 
to the cold, formal, and periphrastic form, ‘I | fob ot -e 4S assembled. Command it! 

At- think it is not so.” 

‘nn- THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


“E. W.,” Kansas City, Kan.—‘ Are children ¢ 
in Mexico and Spain compelled to go to school?”’ 
let, In both Spain and Mexico education is nomi- NEW S I ANDARD DIC l IONAR | 
nally compulsory, but the obligation is not strictly 
enforced, as is evidenced by the fact that in Ps . . . 
Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


a ee ee Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Sectional 


SUN Bookcases 
Are Lower in Price than Others 


HE two things you want—quality and a low price—you 

get in Gunn Sectional Bookcases. The judges at the 

Panama-Pacific Exposition awarded us first prize for quality. 
We guarantee you a big saving in freight because we ship in a 
condensed knock down form one-fourth the size of others. 








' THIS BOX CONTAINS 
|. THE GUNN BOOKCASE. 


| SHOWN AT THE LEFT 
AT Saves rReiGHT 


When you need a bookcase to really preserve 
your books, do not fail to look at the Gunn. 
Our free new catalogue in colors helps you 
make a bargain selection from our hand- 
somely finished, dust-proof Colonial, Mission, 
Clawfoot, etc., styles in mahogany and oak. 


You will also get a new booklet, “In an Emperor’s 
Den,” telling about our furniture in use by high 


officials in the Orient. 
Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 













How the Standard Bible Dictionary HELPS the 
Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher and Worker—. 


Likewise the Ambitious Bible Scholar who aspires to become an Active Worker’in the Sunday School and Church Societies 


Many Sunday School Officers, 
Teachers and other Workers have not 
had the benefit of a technical education 
in Bible study, and yet desire and ap- 
preciate all that Biblical scholarship 
can give them-of its results. What 
more natural and helpful than to refer 
the many vexing problems arising in 
the preparation of Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons, Rible talks and discussions, etc., 
to the Standard Bible Dictionary 
for explanation and light? 


In no other way that we know of ‘‘ The Standard possesses some very 
can you obtain so complete an under- great advantages over other Bible 
standing and talking familiarity with — Jyictionaries—460 unusually good ex- 
Bible persons, places and events ill . Soe 
through only a few minutes reference planatory i ustrations—colored maps, 
than by means of the Standard Bible real help—fronunciations of proper 
Dictionary, which James E. McCurdy, Biblical names—labor-saving thumb- 
Ph.D., LL.D., University College, index-——clear print,’ etc. Prepared 
Toronto, calls ‘‘ The best single-vol- under the editorial directionof Melanc- 
ume handbook for Bible ha that thon W. Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos 
has ever appeared in any language.’’ and Edward E. Nourse. 920 large 

Rev. F. N. Peloubet, author of pages. Handsome cloth binding, price 
“Peloubet’s Notes (on the Interna- $5 including index, carriage prepaid; 
tional S. S. Lessons)”’ writes (in part): '4 morocco $8. Full morocco $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 








to life in his pages.’’ 





A Really Important Contribution to the Literature of the Stage 


Sixty Years of the Theater 


By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE, Forty-three Years Dramatic Critic of the ‘‘N. Y. Evening Post’’ 

A book which appeals to lovers of the stage and The book contains almost 100 portraits of stage 
good literature. It covers a wide group of men and 
women who interpreted the great and popular roles = Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, Madame Mod- 
during the past half century. Mr. Towse writes about | jeska, Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, Tommaso 
them with familiar freedom—as a dramatic critic 
of his age and rank may well claim the right to do. many others who are still active or nearly forgotten. 


Winthrop Ames says:—‘‘I have read * Sixty Years of the Theater’ with much pleasure. Mr. Towse has written 
a book of double value. It will recall delightful memories to a whole generation of theater-goers, and it records in 
a style of clarity and distinction, the history of an interesting period in theatrical transition.’ 

Otis Skinner says:—‘‘Mr. Towse has written one of the most valuable books on the history of the theater in New 
York in our time. I have followed its course in instalments with the greatest interest and it is especially gratify- 
ing to have the work in this attractive book form. The picturesque figures of the old metropolitan stage have come 


Octavo, Cloth. Illustrated, 480 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


celebrities including Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 


Salvini, Fanny Janauschek, Joseph Jefferson, Fanny 
Davenport, Edgar L. Davenport, Lester Wallack and 











You Can Own a Library of 100 of 





Lifelike reproductions in the original colors of some of the best works of Rubens, Turner, 
Velasquez, Millet, Meissonier, and other renowned artists, bound in two sumptuous 
volumes and hand mounted on fine art board ready for framing. Produced by a new 
process, closely resembling canvas. Introduction by G. K. Chesterton, the well- 
known art critic, with the life, chief characteristics, and technique of the artist 
facing each picture. This isa handsome library of art in itself, packed with 
information and alive with beauty. The original paintings are valued at 


the World’s Great Pictures 


over five million dollars. Only a limited number of sets are available, at 
a price that will appeal to you. Send for full descriptive matter to-day 


- telling how the two volumes of Famous Paintings, 11 by 15 inches, 


will be shipped to you for examination on approval. We take all the 
risk and make the terms easy for you. Write us NOW. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS} COMPANY, Dept. 901, New York 














“A. L. B.,”” Cambridge, Vt.—‘ What is the 
definition of the term ‘ atism,’ as applied 
to the theology recently developed and supported 
by William James? 

William James defines the scope of Pragma- 
tism as follows: ‘The whole function of phi- 
losophy ought to be to find out what definite 
difference it will make to you and me, at definite 
instants of our lives, if this world-formula or that 
world-formula be the true one.”’ He says fur- 
ther: ‘“‘On Pragmatic principles, if the hypothesis 
of God works satisfactorily in the widest sense 
of the word, it is true.’"” Pragmatism, strictly 
speaking, has no supernatural theology, but 
values the “‘ hypothesis of God"’ for what it means 
in actual human experience. It lays stress on 
the value of a belief in God, but does not attempt 
to prove his existence. 

“J. E. F.,” Indio, Cal.—*(1) Is this sentence 
correct? If so, why? ‘We might have got 
away.’ (2) What is the physicological definition 
of ‘anger’?”’ 

(1) The sentence is correct and is in the past 
perfect tense of the potential mode, which ex- 
presses possibility. (2) There can hardly be a 
physicological definition of ‘“‘anger,’’ as anger 
is a purely mental emotion, altho usually ex- 
pressing itself, like other emotions, in physical 
acts and expressions. 

“C. G. M.,” New York, N. Y.—“ Kindly 
advise me which of the following sentences is 
correct—I shall be there providing the weather 
is clear,’ or ‘I shall be there provided the weather 
is clear.’ I should also like to know the rule 
governing this case.” 

“Provided"’ is the better word. It is defined 
as a conjunction, having the meaning of ‘‘On 
condition; it being stipulated or understood; a 
conditional particle.’ There is, however, good 
authority for the use of “‘ providing’’ in the same 
sense. 

“G. T. B.,” St. Paul, Minn.—‘‘In business 
correspondence, does good form require a saluta- 
tion and a complimentary closing? We have 
eliminated both. We have been advised that in 
correspondence between departments these forms 
are unnecessary.” 

The omission of the usual complimentary forms 
in business correspondence is so unusual that 
it might be taken for discourtesy. 

“D. B.,”’ Eldorado, Ill.—*‘ Could you name the 
authors of the following quotations? 

(1) ‘She doeth little kindnesses , 

Which most leave undone or despise.’ 

(2) ‘He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small.’”’ 

(1) Lowell’s ‘“‘My Love.” (2) Coleridge’s 
“Ancient Mariner.” 

“K. G. B.,”” Bogota, N. J.—‘‘Is a young lady, 
not of age, even tho a native, a citizen in the 
correct sense of the word?"’ 

As she does not enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen, how can she be designated as 
one? Once she becomes of age, she, if born in the 
United States, may become a citizen of that State 
if born of alien parentage, or is a citizen of the 
United States if her parents were before her. 
This reply pays no- attention to a possible play 
on the word citizen which in the United States 
applies to male or female persons born beneath 
the American flag. 

“H. M. C.,” Emporia, Kan.—‘‘(1) Kindly 
give me the origin, meaning, and correct use of 
(sic). (2) Also, what is the meaning of LXX 
referring to Bible literature?’’ 

(1) The word sic printed in italics in parentheses 
after a quotation stands for the English word 
“‘thus,”’ meaning that the expression or the word 
which precedes it is reproduced exactly in the 
same manner as it was written by the original 
writer. (2) The abbreviation LXX to which you 
refer stands for the word Septuaginta, which is a 
Greek version of the Old Testament Scriptures 
made between 280 and 13C B.c. Its name is 
derived from the traditional seventy or seventy- 
two translators of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Greek, the word Septuaginta being the Latin 
for seventy. 

“N. M. C.,”” Red Bluff, Cal.—‘‘ Do all Hindus 
have the surname ‘Singh’?’ 

Singh is from Sin’h or Sinha, a lion; a title 
borne by several military castes of northern 
India, by Rajputs, by Brahmans, and likewise by 
Sikhs of the Jat race when following the military 
profession. ~ 
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the WHERE TO GO FOR THE 


ted WINTER VACATION 
yma- (Continued from page 1672) Cy 


phi- 
inite Atlanta and Birmingham. Leave New York, 
inite 12.30 A.M. 
that Over the Southern Railway system and con” 
fur- necting lines six trains to the South are operated 
1esis daily from New York, and six other through Ww QU 
ense trains from the West and Northwest. From iTnW E AL EAS E AND Ss PEE D 
ictly New York, Philadelphia, and Washington the 
but service is as follows: 
pans New York and New Orleans Limited to Lynch- 
; on burg, Danville, Salisbury, Charlotte, Spartanburg, 
mpt Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, and New Orleans. 
Leave Pennsylvania Station, New York, 4.35 P.M. 
nce Memphis Special to Lynchburg, Bristol, Morris- 
ta town, Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Memphis. 


Leave Pennsylvania Station, New York, 9.30 P.m. 
Birmingham Special to Lynchburg, Danville, 















ast 
ex- Salisbury, Charlotte, Spartanburg, Greenville, 
ea —— bo sarge Leave Pennsylvania IG BUSINESS is buying the 
eer, — wats page tears sesueedhy it ’ RAY for every desk because of the great saving 
ex- Washington-Chattanooga Limited to Lynchburg, it works in time, labor and mistakes. It will pay you to buy one for 
ical Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Birmingham, the same reasons. Adds and subtracts up to 7 figures with infallible accuracy and speed. 
Meridian, New Orleans, and Vicksburg. Leave A wonderful help in checking invoices, adding loose bills and memoranda, taking discounts, 
dly Pennsylvania Station, New York, 3.34 P.M. figuring pay-rolls, inventories, trial balances, etc. The only practical adding and sub- 
| is United States Fast Mail to same points as the tracting machine for cross footings, and for work on large sheets or volumes. 
ve Birmingham Special. Leave Pennsylvania Sta- CONVENIENT —so small and compact (size 2 x 9 inches) can be carried to your work, and 
~ 4 tion. New York, 12.80 Px used wherever needed, 
— in se: sas 6h Per, EASY TO OPERATE —can be learned in 5 minutes. A turn to the right adds—a turn 
Augusta Special to Charlotte, Columbia, Tren- to the left subtracts, 
ned ton, Aiken, and Augusta. Leave Pennsylvania DU RABLE—vwill last a business lifetime—guaranteed for one year, ; 
On Station, New York, 1.08 p.m. weuoa than the a mistake. rt ea expensive listing machines and saves 
r E . neil fn Mee te 
P- Service from the West and Northwest includes: peed ss oe - RI 
The Royal Palm from Chicago to Jacksonville, 20 D 4 AL . - 
me ja Big F d + d Cres se ia Increase your efficiency. Twenty days in your office FREE of charge. Pin coupon to 
via Big Four and Queen and Crescent systems your letterhead and mail today. 
and Southern Railway, the route being through 
_ Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Lexington, Chattanooga, eat 
was Atlanta, and Macon. Leave Chicago, “Big The Ray Subtracto-Adder Co. t 
i Four,” 10.05 P.M e Richmond, Virginia y 


Without cost or obligation on my part, ‘send me a Ray 7 
Subtracto-Adder. I will give it a thorough trial, and at 
the end of 20 days I will remit $15 or return the machine. 


in i ' M. 
_ Florida Special and Ohio Special through trains rote THAN 
us between Cincinnati and Jacksonville, in commeo- THE AVERAGE 


tion with the Queen and Crescent Route, passing 





























at 
through Cincinnati. Also from Detroit, Toledo, Heme. oscoccoveccvessccsvesccensecsevcvsseses a 
Cleveland, St. Louis, and Louisville. The Florida MISTAKE OE Ee ES ee t 
she Special leaves Cincinnati, 8.10 p.m. The Ohio } om “8 
Special at 8.10 A.M. as ee De Se eee we oae 
Carolina Special between Cincinnati and 
Charleston, S. C., through the Asheville region— S th t O N GA L : IP oO I I 
“The Land of the Sky.” Leave Cincinnati, “Q. ee a 
e's & C.” at 6.35 P.M. off, - WITH TOMMY ATKINS 
. ae F " . a 7 / The story of the service of the Australian and New 
St. Louis Special from St. Louis and Louisville 3 } “is 0) AY Zealand contingents at the Dardanelles told in the 
ly to Asheville with connection here for Spartanburg, ne ae ym book of the war. A book written, 

’ re) bia, Sav 4 eksonsi . illustrated, an arranged entirely by the Anzac men 
he ne pige Pa «~* — gg is on the while in the trenches under Turkish fire. It is called 
“ Railway, 8.56 A.M. THERMOMETER | @ THE ANZAC BOOK 
as Kansas City-Florida Special from Denver, via df j You Buy oars It S i Ee aan =—= —— 
he Rock Island, 9.30 P.M. Kansas City, via Frisco ty 7 Your Protection of his eothere Pach » ye 

‘ a ee eae ’ to Reetinaiin and his brothers. athos, Humor, History, are delight 
te lines, 5.55 P.M. to Memphis and Birmingham and fully combined in telling of the Dardanelles Expedi- 
he thence via Southern Railway to Atlanta, Macon, tion from the first landing to the final evacuation. Gives 
= and Jacksonville. : > a most vivid picture of all sides of the soldier's lite. 

7A A io O Ie Profits Are Devoted to the Australasian Red Cross Funds. 
Ly The Pennsylvania system will continue to Ia vlc 7 | 7: sf rumen t Com ip anes Large Book—Cloth Bound with Pictorial Cover; 
es operate The Southland, a through train from . ROC. ESTER By NY. a eee Profusely Illustrated. $1.75 net; by mail $1.91. 
th Chicago to Jacksonville over its own and con- on a , ‘ ioe “ | Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-300 Fourt Compeny, 354-300 Fourth Ave... How York 

necting lines. This train leaves Chicago, 11.55 

y >.M., t rersi he > Grass regi Cen- 
ly P.M., traversing t od Blue Grass region of Ken INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY | HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC by Grenville Kleiser | 
g tucky and the Cumberland and Blue Ridge By Paul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
« region by daylight. Through sleeping-cars be- sy arn Ll 4 OMP NY *P oe NEW YORK Invaluable for the teacher, minister, business-man. Contains many 

tween Grand Rapids and Jacksonville are carried FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPA » Pubs., 2 choice selections for practise. Cloth, 548 pp. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 
es os neg : : FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 
d The Panama Limited, a 23-hour train between _—_—_<—<—$—<$—$—$— $< —$—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— 










Louis at 4.30 P.M., with through sleeping-cars, to In T, 
n lreatment 





na - Hee 
‘ Chicago and New Orleans, has been recently 
m4 placed in service by the Illinois Central, leaving SAVE Your FACE oe ee ° 
al Chicago at 12.30 p.m. A train will leave St. On Your RAZOR ail ‘ Serums, Vaccines 
> 














7 
connect with this train at Carbondale, Ill. The d : 
a f t causes razor dullness. ° ° 
a former train of the same name will continue in inne absolutely Rrevents an OXIMNS and Diagnosis 
“ service under the title of the New Orleans Limited. ——S o minute’ t Always do The revised and enlarged third edition of this 
vas Stele Be , oa man - this befor efore and after shaving: Say vom by two ot xenon medica men 
To e Dixie Flyer from Chicago acksonville, lade between thumb and —William Cecil Bosanquet, M.A 
via Evansville, via Chicago and Easte inois — - moistened with a little 3-in-One. and John W. H. Eyre, M.D., M.S., F.R,S. It treats 
- “ eg 8 na og canned mince, If an “ordinary” razor, oil s strop, too. Then comprehensively every phase of this subject in the 
n Louisville and Nashville, and connecting lines, =strop and have the most luxurious shave of light of the most recent developments, giving thor- 
from Chicago, 10.25 P.M. 4 Fagg life. Oil blade again before putting ough consideration “. the discoveries resulting 
izi imited s i ; « we -One is sold everywhere in 8 size bottles: rom the present war. It explains the principles, 
Ss The ie —_ . ore a ——_ 11.30 mali ze, ie: 3 0, 25; 5 B-O%es (half pint) 60c, Vs eeeeed tent the admenistration of Serums, 
AM. and St. Louis, 2.15 p.m. and proceeding over Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. accines, and Toxins, and their many varied uses 
— é ae Generous sample and scientific di d treati ll kinds of diseas 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, RE = m1 in diagnosing and treating all kinds of disease. 
; Nashville, Atlantic Oost Line and connecting | . a ONE OIL COMPANY yim dorey bonegesaptuarmhey-ejen 
2 Sree ee ‘ P KAR. Broadway, New York City Cloth bound; 464 pages, $2.75 net; by mail, $2.87 
y ; x ; Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 
y St. Louis-Jacksonville Express leaving St. Louis 
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{ Examine Them FREE 





Let These Books Clear Up 


Your English Troubles 


Six vitally valuable little volumes that will take the faults out of your 
English and put the force in. Written by Sherwin Cody, the famous 
Business Teacher, for the business man or woman who needs a genuinely 
practical help in handling correctly and commandingly our puzzling 





language. 








Punctuation 
usiness Letters 
Capitalization 


General Faults 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 








Unusual Spellings 
Special Accents 
Cultured 
Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel Sounds 
Consonants 
Word-Building 
Etc., Etc., Etc 








News Stories 
Booklet Writing 
Book Reviews 
Fictional Stories 
lagazine Articles 
Compiling Books 
Test of Ability 
Etc., Etc., Etc 


MR. H. P. WARREN, Marshall 
Field & Company's former 
Advertising Manager: 

“Your course is rich and 
fine. You seem to have 
condensed the experience 
of years into a few sen- 
tences that a business man 
can use immediately.”’ 


Each book is indispensable. 


Do You Ever Make Mistakes? 


Of course you do—everyone does. And'certainly 
the ambitious business man or woman can ill afford 
to have his or her work marred by errors. Your 
work need not be; whatever your weakness, whether 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, you will find a 
great help in overcoming it in this valuable little 
book, Dictionary of Errors. It clears up in simple, 
easily understood language, the mistakes you are 
likely to make in grammar, letter-writing, pro- 
nunciation, and many other subjects. 


Does Grammar Sometimes Puzzle You? 


No one is free from the ‘perplexities that con- 
stantly come up regarding the grammatical use of 
English. Above all others, the man who would put 
power into business speech or writing, should be on 
familiar ground in solving the questions of grammar 
that he is sure to meet again and again. If you 
would be sure of these vital points whenever they 
arise, keep handy a copy of this practical book, 
Grammar, for easy reference. It will answer every 
one of your questions in a moment. 


Are Words Stumbling Blocks? 


Do not their irregularities of form and use often 
trip you up and make you wish you could master 
regular and irregular words so that their spelling or 
pronunciation or meaning would always be clear to 
you? You can—if you have this reliable help, 
Word-Study, to solve your many word problems. 
It gives you quickly and easily just the information 
you constantly need in turning out acceptable 
letters, reports, and other work. You will find it a 
valuable desk companion. 


Put Power Into Your Writing 


—that dynamic essential that turns a black and 
white printed sheet into a live-wire, result-producing 
representative. Do you want to put more of that 
quality into your business literature—acquire just 
the right style to make your work compelling? Yes! 
then get this little wonder-book, Composition. It 
will show you how to develop the power of forceful 
expression that is so vital both in talking and in 
writing successful business letters, advertisements, 
booklets, etc. 


Have You Time to Read? 


No matter how little time you have—if it’s only 
ten minutes a day—what’s the use of wasting it ? 
You can spend it in reading that is at once enter- 
taining, and of real, practical, business value—if 
you have the right guide to the right books. This 
little volume, How and What to Read, is an “‘open 
sesame”’ tothe kind of literature that will strengthen 
your grip on English. Describes the advantages of 
different styles, authors, and kinds of literature. 


Extra Money from Writing 


Successful writing is largely a matter /f training 
—not alone of talent, says this convincing volume, 
Story-Writing and Journalism, and it goes on to 
pour out a fund of suggestion, information, and 
instruction that might easily mean “big money” 
to the man or woman who accepts and uses it. The 
book shows you how to preduce the “‘stuff’’ that 
wins—whether it be an advertising booklet, a story, 
a newspaper report, or any other money-making 
composition. 








Shall and Will 

Infinitives 

Idioms 

Collective Nouns 
rrorsin Tenses 

Errors in Pronouns 

Parts of Speech 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 





Power of Simplicity 
Epigrammatic Style 
Master Methods 
Imagination— Reality 
Use of Models 
Ridicule—Humor 
larmony’ 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 











Modern Literature 
Short Stories 
Realistic Novelists 
Romantic Novelists 
What is a Good Novel? 
How toj{Read Poems 
Studying Shakespeare 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


E."E. RICHARDS, President 
State Bank of Woodstock, 
Woodstock, Il. 

“If I am in doubt as to 
the proper placing of verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, etc.,a 
reference to the books de- 
cides the question. Noth 
ing could be of more direct 
and practical use than this 
set.” 


Business-Like, Interesting, Necessary 


igedens ™="\ You will need all of these books some of the time and some of 


os pote mp at yok = \ them you will be reaching for many times a day when’ you have 
ew Yor discovered how easily they will solve your puzzles. Every 
I want to look over Sher- And by 


win Cody’s “Art of Writing 
and Speaking the English 


Language,"’ which please send 
me for 5 days’ free examination. 
Ienclose soc stamps and, if I de- 
cide to keep the books, will ee 
five further monthly = 


\ man in business must have a grip on good English. 


gradually assimilating the practical instruction of these six 


\ tion of success. 


little volumes—by keeping them handy for continual 
reference, you will build this absolutely essential founda- 


And the Price is Right 


If 5 days’ examina- 


refund the soc paid. . 12- "23. 16 
soaretheterms. $3 is the cost of these six volumes, payable 
NAME 50 cents a month after you have examined and accepted them. 
Ae Send the coupon to-day with 50 cents. 
tion does not convince you of the value of the books, send 
P.O. them back and your money will be refunded. Each book 
is 5 4 by ginches. Cloth bound and the set neatly boxed. 
See ees ee 


\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
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via Louisville and Nashville, 9.20 P.M., and reach- 
ing Jacksonville via Atlantic Coast Line. 


WINTER PLAYGROUNDS OF FLORIDA 


Few States offer a greater diversity of 
winter resorts and winter pastimes than 
Florida. Here are ocean, lake, and river 
resorts in profusion. Here, too, is the un- 
failing fascination to the Northerner of see- 
ing vast groves of citrus-trees laden with 
golden fruit. The present season in Florida 
promises to be the greatest on record. 
Hotel or cottage reservations should be 
made at once. 

The resorts of Florida are divided 
naturally into three regions—those border- 
ing the east coast; those situated in the 
lake and river region of the interior; and 
those on the west coast. For all of these 
Jacksonville is the main gateway. The 
Northern tourist, whether by rail or 
water, passes from here over diverging 
routes. Three rail systems distribute the 
traffic. The Florida East Coast leads 
directly to all the east coast resorts, 
while the Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic 
Coast Line form a network of highways 
to central and western vortions of the 
peninsula. These rail lines are supple- 
mented by numerous boat facilities on 
Florida’s many miles of navigable lakes 
and rivers. Within the limits of a brief 
sketch it is possible to give only a mere 
hint of the numerous winter playgrounds. 

Leaving Jacksonville for the east coast 
we come in turn to Atlantic Beach with its 
profusion of outdoor pastimes; historic 
St. Augustine; Ormond with its links; 
Daytona and Seabreeze with their famous 
beaches; Palm Beach, the rendezvous of 
fashion and wealth; Miami, the Mekka 
of yachtsmen, connected with Jackson- 
ville by the Dixie Highway; Cocoanut 
Grove, on a hillside overlooking the 
ocean, and away out on one of the Keys 
that haunt of your real fisherman, Long 
Key Camp. If your journey has led 
you to the southern part of the east 
coast, you will do well to make the one 
hundred-mile trip over that marvel of 
engineering, the overseas division of the 
East Coast Raiway, passing over the 
clear waters of the ocean on great con- 
erete viaducts and over scores of inter- 
vening coral keys. At Key West, the 
terminus, the trip may be continued by 
steamer to Havana or by the same means 
to Tampa. The premier resort of the 
east coast, Palm Beach, is thus pictured 
by Harrison Rhodes in his book, ‘In 
Vacation America”’ 


“Palm Beach is our most satisfactory achieve- 
ment in watering-places along the traditional 
European lines. It has as preposterously short 
and perfervid a season as Trouville or Deauville. 
It has prices—if you insist on them—as high and 
as really exhilarating as those at Monte Carlo; 
you believe, at least while you abandon yourself 
to the Palm Beach spell, that not to be rich is 
something unworthy and discreditable, some- 
thing not to be mentioned'before nice people. . . . 
Palm Beach is fantastically rich and idle and gay 
—and useless, if you like. It is a kind of dream 
of blazing flower-gardens and allées of palms. Its 
most characteristic sport is the wheel-chair—the 
Afro-mobile, so called from the black slave of the 
pedal who propels you. The golfers who languidly 
dot the flat green seem only to do it that they 
may make wheel-chair idleness the more attrac- 
tive. In the same way watching the Wathers 
from under a striped awning competes on fair 
terms with bathing itself. And eating and drink- 
ing here tend to become not only kings of indoor, 
but of outdoor, sports. The games of chance, 
too, which so enliven the quest of rest and health 
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abroad, are discreetly provided, and in the agree- 
able confusion of the tables certain ideals of 
democracy—that is to say, ideals for the frater- 
nizing of the rich—are satisfied.”’ 


If your trip to Florida is by sea you will 
have the pleasure of a twenty-mile sail 
up the St. Johns, Florida’s most stately 
river, to Jacksonville. A search-light and 
daylight trip may be taken up the river 
from Jacksonville by the St. Johns River 
Line of the Clyde Steamship Company, to 
Sanford, the head of navigation. Among 
the river resorts reached by this trip are 
Palatka, Astor, Deland (Florida’s center 
of culture and education), and Orange 
City. Among other resorts in the central 
lake and river region may be mentioned 
Florence Vila, with ninety-seven lakes 
within a five-mile radius; Winter Park, 
set amid lakes and tropical vegetation; 
Orlando, surrounded by lakes; Apopka, 
celebrated for its fishing; Lakeland, in 
hills well above sea-level. 

On the deep bays and peninsulas of the 
west coast are found some of Florida’s 
most attractive winter playgrounds. Here 
we find Tarpon Springs with golfing, 
boating, bathing, and hunting; Clearwater, 
on high bluffs of the Pinellas Peninsula; 
Belleair, noted as having the best links in 
the State; St.. Petersburg, with its mag- 
nificent beach; Tampa, ideally situated 
on Tampa Bay; Sarasota, famous for its 
fishing; Venice, southernmost terminal 
of the Seaboard Air Line; Punta Gorda,.a 
famous tarpon resort; and Fort Myers, 
beautifully located on the Caloosahatchee 
River, the terminus of the Atlantic Coast 
Line System. Steamer service is provided 
from Tampa to near-by resorts. Regular 
sailings between Port Tampa and Key 
West are made by the Peninsular and 
Occidental fleet. 

Along the northwestern coast of Florida 
extends a series of resorts which are 
attracting increasing numbers of visitors 
from the North. Here is found a mingling 
of the salt air of the ocean with the fra- 
grance of pine forests. Golf, tennis, boating, 
hunting, and fishing are among the avail- 
able winter pastimes. Pensacola, which 
forms the chief rail gateway to Florida 
from the west, is a city of historic interest 
and also a delightful resort. The chief rail 
system to this portion of the State is the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

The cost of a trip to Florida by rail, 
New York to Jacksonville and return, 
exclusive of meals and Pullman accommo- 
dations, is $51.30. The cost of a trip by 
ocean from New York to Jacksonville and 
return, via Clyde Line, is $43.30 and 
upward, including meals and bert). From 
Boston to Jacksonville by Merchants & 
Miners Transportation Company’s steam- 
ers the round-trip rate, including all 
accommodations, is $45. 


FLORIDA GOLF COURSES 


Location Club Holes Loths 
Altamonte Spring... Altamonte Golf Links......... 9 1,634 
Atlantic Beach. ... . / Atlantic Beach Golf Club...... 18 6,000 
Belleair............ Belleair Country Club........ 18 6,218 
Belleair............ Belleair Country Club. ....... 18 5,763 
Boca Grande....... Boca Grande Golf Club....... 9 2,900 
Bradentown........Bradentown Municipal Links.. 9 3,100 
Clearwater......... Clearwater Golf Club......... 9 3,185 
Cocoanut Grove... .Cocoanut Grove Country Club. 18 5,735 
ere College Arms Course.......... 18 5,960 
ee Ocklawaha Golf Club......... 9 2,421 
Florence Villa... ... Florence Villa Golf Club. ..... 9 2,538 
Fruitland Park..... Fruitland Park Golf Club... .. 18 6,125 
Green Cove Springs. Qui-si-sana Golf Club......... 9 2,779 
Hobe Sound........Jupiter Island Golf Club. ..... 9 2,821 


Jacksonville........ Florida Country Club......... 18 6,100 
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Study the Lives of These 


GREAT AMERICANS 


and get the inside secrets of their careers, the inspiring incentives that 
made them dominant figures in the critical moments of our history. Here 
are 12 potent volume¢s giving an intimate insight into the personal life, the 
convictions, the accomplishments of 12 of our greatest Americans. See the 
offered below to Digest readers and the terms of pay- 
ment in easy instalments after the books are approved. 


Special 44% Discount 








riod vital in American history. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Liberator 


The most unique, original, and grow- 
ing omen tt all modern history 
ere presented by Charles 
Wallace French in 398 VOL. 1 
pages, portraying the strong human- 
ity of the man. A book for patriots 
and the making of patriots, Covers a life and a pe- 


he moved. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 
The Orator 


An American Prince of men—prince 
of American orators. There is no true 
VOL. 7 eloquence unless there is 

. a man behind the speech. 
This book reveals the man, the orator, 
the advocate. In its pages he lives 
before you—-so also live the stirring times in which 











HENRY WARD BEECHER 


The Preacher 


“The grandest single force ever given 
to the American pulpit.'’ Like Shake- 
speare, he touched human 

life at every point. VOL. 2 
greatest preacher on this planet, another 
great orator called him. Variety, vivac- 
ity and velocity of appeal were his in the pulpit and 
on the platform in marvelous degree 


The 


CHARLES SUMNER 
The Statesman 


A typical American of the cultured 
type. Born Fe regen educated a 

scholar; compelled to be a 
VOL. 8 political reformer. One of 
the corrective and creative forces in 
government during the stormy period 
of American politics. This “‘Life’’ sheds clear light 
on the period it covers. 














The Agitator 
A tragic figure of our country’s tragic 
time. What led him to Harper's Ferry, 
and why and how he died 
there, this book of 752 VOL. 3 
pages, by Col. Hinton, vividly records. 
It is a gripping story, whatever you 
think John Brown was. It must forever stand as one 
rugged chapter in the history of this nation. 


motive powers. 


SAMUEL G. HOWE 
The Philanthropist 


Enthusiasm and courage are great 
: —~ Howe had them. 

Also a burning zeal for the 
VOL. 9 unfortunate. How these 
compelled him, and served humanity, 
it is well worth while to read. His life 
was a noble contribution to great needs of the world. 


. 








ative moral and political force. 


HORACE GREELEY 
The Editor 


The greatest editor in the world, John 
Bright said he was. — has nev- 
er grown another Greeley 

and never will. No other VOL. 4 
country could have grown him. He pany. He is of the true American 
guild—a Poet-Patriot. Shy, and sen- 
sitive; but he could sing moral courage into men. 
He had a Crusade soul. 


was native to the soil. He had great 
part in our national development—-was long a form- 


The Poet 
One poet—one singer—among the doz- 
en Great Americans who make up this 
Series. And he is the one 
VOL. 10 best fitted for such com- 











WILLIAM E. DODGE 
Merchant Prince 

A Christian merchant—this he was 
and more. “A — who loved his fel- 
low men.” A public bene- 

factor, whose largest am- VOL. 5 
bition was to impn ve and uplift his 
kind. It is good and helpful to read 
of such in these grasping days of greed. 


Colored Orator 

His words were white, however black 
his face. White, likewise, was his life 

—a social and political 
VOL. 11 evolution from slavery'’s 
cabin to the United States Marshal- 
ship in Washington. An unmatched 
career as a chattel and a man—as an orator and 
a leader of his race. 











A great temperance stimulant. 


JOHN B. GOUGH 
Temperance Apostle . The Agitator 


A life-stary never to be forgotten, as 
here told. Howa drunkard became a 
Demosthenes—how an 

unlearned man grew to VOL. 6 
power in use of the greatest oratorical 
gifts. Throbs with the live pulse-beat 
of human interest. Invigoration in every page. 


inspiring. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON 


Another brave, true life, worth living, 
worth pty Pets me A = an —_, 

its devotion had in it sub- 
VOL. 12 lime heroism. He would 
be heard. The world heard him. When 
he died, flags flew in his honor where 
once he had been mobbed. This record of him is 














Save $8 On This Set 
We are offering these 12 
fine volumes at the special 
price of $10—a 44% reduc- 
tion from the regular price 
of $18 at which thousands 
of sets have been sold. You 
need not pay a penny down. 
Merely ask to see the books 
on approval. They will 
come, carriage prepaid, and 
you may have five days’ 
free examination. If the 
books do not prove satis- 
factory, you may return 
them at our expense. If you 
decide to keep them, send 
us $1, and then $1 each 
month until $10 is paid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage charges prepaid, 
Great Americans (12 volumes), bound 
in cloth. If, after five days’ examina- 
tion, I decide to keep the set, I agree 
to send you $1.00 as first payment and 
$1.00 per-month until the balance of 
$0.00 is paid (making $10.00 in all). If 
the books are unsatisfactory, I am at 
liberty to return them at your expense 
within five days, and I will owe you 
nothing. Dig, 12-23-16 





The Finest Kind of Books 


to put into the hands of grow- 
ing boys and girls or to fill 
the reading hours of thought- 
ful men and women. A 
knowledge of such biography 
is the most valuable educa- 
tion in the world; it makes 
for culture, an understanding 
of human aspiration; it is a 
source of inspiration to more 
and higherachievement. You 
need this set in your library 
—send the coupon, with no 
money, and get the books for 
free examination. Remem- 
ber, you are under no obliga- 
tion if the books are not satis- 
factory. Mail form to-day. 














Hold Up 
BS Watets wh 


Don’t let your arch sag. If you do 
there is trouble ahead. ‘The fallen arch 
will give you no end of pain and an- 
noyance. Better wear the Coward arch 
support shoe and protect yourself 
from foot troubles. ‘This member of 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


family will not only support the arch in its 
natural position, but allow perfect free- 
dom to all the foot muscles. It takes 
the strain off the bony structure of the 
arch and distributes it on the balls of the 
feet, making walking a genuine pleasure. 


SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St. 
(Near Warren St., 
New York 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for Catalog 





It’s a bigger problem than the price of gas- 
oline ,and once solved correctly means a sav- 
ing of time, trouble and 


it today. bye . 
t. D, Fartaneuth, ‘Ohio. 
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GOLDEN’S ANKLE aye OR CERS 
FOR SKATERS! N 


Also for Weak, Sprained or Deformed Ankles, 
particularly for CHILDREN learning to walk 
Fits inside of all si 

— lor F REE a. 


R. H. GOLD: 
Dept. 14, South om, Conn. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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Actual search free. Send 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 


sketch or model. 90-page, 
ESSENTIALS OF 


1916 <— Patent Book free. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Speech and Literature au” Y 


By Prank BH. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


“A good book—sound 
The Latest and always etimulat- 
thews, Litt.D., LL.D., Gtismbin U Univ. “One 
of the oe valuable | books on the subject. On raf. es 




















mond Weeks, Ph.D., Columbia Univ. ‘‘Very interest- 
ing and in ng book.""—Prof. Geo. Trumbull Ladd, 
D.D., LL.D., Yale Univ. “Clear and accurate, inter- 





esting at every point.""—Prof.C. H.Grandgent, Harvard 
Univ. “A great amount of valuable information.”— 
Prof. F. H. Stoddard, Ph.D., New York Univ. 

An outline of the origin and growth of the language and 
its literature, with chapters on the influence of the Bible, 
the value of the dictionary, and the use of the grammar 
in the study of the English tongue. $1.50, by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP/NY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| seem to understand; 
| Words can not do justice to Bermuda; 














Location Club Holes Loths. 
Kissimmee... ...... Kissimmee Country Club..... . 9 2,345 
Lakeland.......... Lakeland Golf Club.......... 18 5,630 
Magnolia Springs. . . Magnolia Golf Links.......... 9 2,200 
PR cocks <tarhan Royal Palm Golf Club........ 9 3,000 
Miami Beach....... Miami Beach Golf Club....... 18 6,088 
NS; ose dtevenea Ocala Heights Golf Club. ..... 9 2,652 

Orlando Country Club........ 18 2,521 

Hotel Ormond Golf Club. ..... 18 6,028 

Florida Country Club......... 18 5,588 

Palm Beach Golf Course... ... 18 5,100 

Rockledge Golf Club.......... 9 2,548 

St. Augustine Country Club... 18 6,288 

St. Augustine Golf Club....... 9 2,490 

. .St. Petersburg Golf Club. ..... 18 6,084 

Hotel Clarendon Golf Course.. 18 3,600 

.. The Hill City Golf Club....... 9 3,050 

Palma Ceia Golf Club......... 18 6,415 

Tampa Automobile & Golf Club 18 5,145 

Tarpon Springs.....Tarpon Country Club......... 9 3,015 
Useppa Island... ... Useppa Golf Club............. 9 2,100 
Winter Park....... Winter Park Golf Club........ 18 6,000 
Winter Park....... Winter Park Golf Club........ 9 2,300 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS 


Set in iridescent waters, coral lined, 
beneath skies of exquisite azure, their 
winter climate mellowed by the warmth 
of the Gulf Stream, the Bermuda Islands 
for generations have combined to make 
a winter resort of unusual charm. It is 
only about forty-eight hours’ sail from the 
bleak winter of New York to this little land 
of palms, oleanders, pomegranates, lilies, 
and roses. Indeed, as Euphemia Young 
Bell says in her book, ‘Beautiful Ber- 
muda,” ‘‘Little Bermuda is a mystery. 
As a picture-gallery it is wonderful. Pass- 
ing along in carriage or on wheel, one seems 
to be looking at moving pictures. Look 
where you will, around, above, in the 
earth, and beneath the water, a picture is 
revealed, and as beauties unfold, the ques- 
tion is often asked, ‘Why have you never 
told me that Bermuda is such a beautiful 
And the answer is, ‘We have 
told you of its beauties, but you did not 
nor does any one.’ 
nor 
do any realize how there can be so much 
variety in so little space. Yet it is the 
variety on a scale so small that makes the 
little wonderland!”’ 

Hamilton, the port of entry to the 


| islands, is the seat of the Bermuda Parlia- 


| 





Delightful excursions radiate from 
this capital. St. George is a quaint and 
ancient town. Here is the church, St. 
Peter’s, three hundred years old, with 
communion vessels dating from the period 
of Charles II. En route to St. George is 
Neptune Grotto, one of the natural won- 
ders of the Islands, with its ancient ducking- 
stool. Among the favorite excursions are 
those to the reefs in glass-bottomed boats, 
to the Admiral’s Caves, Tom Moore’s 
house, at Walsingham, and Gibb’s Hill 
Lighthouse. 

This winter the Quebec Steamship 
Company will operate two steamers every 
week between New York and Bermuda. 
First-class round-trip tickets, including 
meals and berth, are from $30 upward. 
This line and tourist agencies offer in- 
elusive tours of a week or more at prices 
ranging from $50 and upward. Bermuda 
is also a port of call by the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet steamers sailing from Halifax. 


ment. 


THE BAHAMAS 


Modern writers have endeavored to 
portray the attractions of the Bahamas, 
but it is doubtful if any have succeeded in 
drawing a more vivid picture than that 
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presented by Christop..er Columbus, their 
discoverer. After landing on the shores of 
“Guanahané” on October 12, 1492, and 
naming the island which is now known 
as New Providence, San Salvador, he 
wrote as follows: ‘‘The loveliness of this 
island is like unto that of the Campafia de 
Cordoba. The trees are all covered with 
ever-verdant foliage, and perpetually laden 
with flowers or fruit. The plants in the 
ground are full of blossom. The breezes 
are like those of April in Castile.” 

Nassau, the chief port, is a city which 
holds forth a variety of winter amusements, 
including tennis, golf, fishing, sailing, and 
bathing. The climate is remarkably 
equable, the average winter temperature 
being 72 degrees. Nassau is only three 
days’ sail from New York by the twin- 
screw express-steamers of the Ward Line 
en route southward. Stop-over privileges 
at Nassau are allowed on all through 
tickets southward. The round-trip fare 
from New York to Nassau is $90. Nassau 
is less than two hundred miles from the 
coast of the United States, and a steamer 
service between Jacksonville and Nassau 
will be maintained by Ward Line steamers 
beginning January 8, the round-trip rate 
between Jacksonville and Nassau being $40. 


CUBA, FOR THE WINTER TRAVELER 


Cuba is fast awakening to a realization 
that the winter tourist, having discovered 
her attractions, historical and natural, is 
descending upon her shores in vastly in- 
creasing numbers. Perhaps Cuba has not 
risen fully in making preparations to care 
for this army of visitors. Perhaps she has 
not yet awakened, as other famous resorts 
have done, to the profits, direct and 
indirect, which are the reward of those 
catering to pleasure travel. But it 
certain that Cuba is now busy perfecting 
her travel facilities and has made rapid 
progress toward this end. However, if a 
trip to “‘The Pearl of the Antilles” 
planned this winter it is necessary that 
hotel accommodations be engaged well’ 
ahead. Probably numerous winter tourists, 
making their initial trip to Cuba, have felt 
the same sensations as those described by 
Richard Davey in his book, ‘‘Cuba, Past 
and Present,’’ when he says: 

“Arriving (at Havana), as I did, from 
New York, which I had left deep in snow, 
this summer scene was most exhilarating, 
and the exceeding transparency of the 
Cuban atmosphere added considerably to 
its beauty. Everything seemed unusual, 
novel, and, above all, utterly unlike what 
I expected. From the sea, Havana might 
be Malaga or Cadiz, but when you land, 
memories of Pompeii immediately crowd 
upon you. What we should eall the city 
proper, the commercial quarter of the 
Cuban capital, consists of a labyrinth of 
narrow lanes, traversed by one or two 
broadish streets, the two principal of 
which are known all over Southern America 
and the West Indies as Calle O’Reilly 
and Calle Obispo, and run from the 
Governor’s palace right out to the walls 
of the city.” 

With Havana as a base, interesting 
excursions, occupying a day or less, may be 
made to various points of interest. These 
are made either by motor, trolley, or rail 
lines, which radiate from the great Central 
Station. Five main railway systems pro- 
vide transportation—the Western Railway 
for the Province of Pinar del Rio; the 
United Railways of Havana, with a net- 
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“If You Want 


to Live Longer 
and Better— 


Read This 








Here Are the 
Opinions of Some 
Eminent Authorities 


Dr. J.H. KELLOGG, Supt. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., says: “Un- 
questionably not only the most 
authoritative but the most 
readable and most comprehen- 
sive book on personal hygiene 
which has ever been pub- 
lished."” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION says: “It isa 
conservative statement of the 
principles by which the indi- 
vidual may attain and keep 
good health. .. . This book 
should be a non-fiction ‘best 
seller,’ and physicians should 
be propagandists in its behalf.” 


Dr. EUGENE C. HOWE, 
Department of Hygiene, Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., says: “‘Itis the biggest 
thing that has happened in 
hygiene. We have had thirty 
copies put into the general 
library for reference use for my 
class in Personal Hygiene.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
says: “A volume, the scien- 
tific accuracy of which is 
vouched for by William J. 
Mayo, M.D., ex-President of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Alexander Graham 
Bell, M.D., Board of Scientific 
Directors, Eurenics Record 
Office; Major-Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, and about ninety 
other men renowned in the 
fields of medicine, surgery, 
bacteriology, industrial 
hygiene, etc., may well be 
accepted as the most authori- 
tative epitome thus far avail- 
able in the great but hitherto 
neglected realm of individual 
hygiene.” 


Dr. RUPERT BLUE, Sur- 
geon-General U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, 
D.C.: “It is the true story of 
personal hygiene, told ina plain 
and straightforward manner.” 


Dr. LUTHER H. GUL- 
ICK, Pres. of Campfire Girls 
of America: “If its teachings 
could be put into effect, 
humankind would reach a new 
level in a single year." 


Dr. S. S. GOLDWATER, 
formerly Commissioner of 
Health of New York City: 
“Cannot every practitioner in 
the country be requested to 
promote the circulation of the 
book ? "’ 


Surgeon-General W.C. 
GORGAS, War Department, 
Washington, D. C.: “It is the 
most practical and useful book 
| the subject that I know 
of.”” 


Dr. HARVEY W. WILEY, 
Pure Food Expert: “I give the 
book my unqualified ap- 
Proval.”’ 
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J t : Authorized by and prepared in collaboration with the Hygiene 

us Reference Board of the Life Extension Institute by IRVING 

P, b li h d FISHER, Chairman, Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
uolishne & University, and EUGENE LYMAN FISK, M.D. 


HOW TO LIVE 


The Nation’s Foremost Book of Health 


This new book represents the official result of the extensive study, in- 
vestigation, and research of the Hygiene Reference Board. of the Life 
Extension Institute, which is composed of many of America’s foremost 
citizens, including such physicians as: Drs. William J. Mayo, ex- 
President American Medical Association; Russell H. Chittenden; William 
H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins University; John F. Anderson, Director, 
U. S. Government Hygienic Laboratory; Dudley Allan Sargent; Cressy 
L. Wilbur, New York State Health Department, etc., and many eminent ., 
men in public life, including Ambassador Page; Alexander Graham Bell; David 
Starr Jordan, and others. Introduction by ex-President William Howard Taft. 


This Book Tells You How To Keep Well 


How to Avoid Colds Hardening of the Arteries 
What It Means to Eat Hastily Deep Breathing and Exercise 
What to Eat and How to Eat Curing Acid in the Blood 





Eating to Get Fat How To Cure Insomnia 

What to Eat to Get Thin Treatment for Nervous Troubles 
Hygiene in the Home Fifteen Rules for Good Health 
Outdoor Living and Sleeping Effects of Alcohol—Tobacco 
Blood Pressure How to Cure Constipation Without Drugs 


Eugenics—What It Is and What It Is Not 


State Boards of Health Recommend It 


The State Boards of Health of Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and New 
York endorse and recommend it. 

A copy was purchased for every official of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health. 

Dr. A. T. McCormack, Secretary of the Board of Health of the State of Kentucky, 
obtained and read a copy and then immediately ordered 12*more copies for some friends. 
When a member of such a responsible body as the State Board of Health does such a thing 
you can readily appreciate how valuable the book must be. 


One Man Orders A Thousand Copies 


Prof. Robert T. Leggé, Department of Hygiene, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: 


















































The Book Covers the 
Following and Many 
More Topics. These 
Are Just a Few Taken 
From the Index: 


Constipation 

Air Baths 

Alcohol—lIts effect on 
heart, kidneys, ‘weight, 
morals, brain, ner ves, 
offspring, etc., etc. 

Amusements 

Apoplexy 

Athletes 

Autointoxication 

Table of Food Values 

Bathing 

Blood Pressure 

Deep Breathing 

Catarrh 

Mortality Tables 

Cigar and Cigaret Smoking 

Colds 


Clothes 

Consumption 

Cooking 

Dancin, 

Death ‘Rate 
Degenerative Tendencies 
Despondency 


| Diseases caused by Incor- 


rect Food Combinations 
Disinfection 

rr 
Habit Forming Drugs 
Dyspepsia 
Exercising the Emotions 
Diet and Endurance 
Eugenics 
Eye Strain 

t 


a’ . 
Fatigue 
Feet 


ee 
Flat Foot 
Foods 


Oo 
© 
B 
2 


rippe 

abit of Happiness 
leadaches 

ealth Foods and Drinks 
eart Troubles 
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abit of Hurry 

Evils of Idleness 

nfectious Diseases 
Outdoor Living 
Overstrain 

Overweight 

How To Cure Insomnia 
Intestinal Intoxication 
Laxative Drugs and Foods 
Malaria 








Melancholy 

Mineral Oils 

Nicotine 

Patent Medicines 

Poisons from Constipation 
Relaxation 

Art of Serenity 

Sex Hygiene 

Slee 


Sunlight 

Tobacco Heart 

Underweight — How to 
cure it by diet 


“T wish to compliment the publishers as well asthe m= = == —<<--- 


authors for producing this timely live book. I have | Exams sities Onller Formn—HOW TO LIVE 


adopted it as a text-book for my freshman classes next 
semester, and have placed an order with our Co-oper- 
ative store to have on hand at least one thousand 
copies for the coming semester.”’ 


For Sale at Bookstores orby Mail from the Publishers 


(L.D. 12-23) 
Sign and send us the form with $1.12 and we will 
forward the book postage paid. If it is not satisfactory, 


for any reason, send it back, and we will refund your 
money right away. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


I-enclose $1.12 for which send me your new book, HOW TO LIVE. 
If I am not satisfied with it, I may return it within ten daysand you 
will refund what I have paid, and I shall owe you nothing. 
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Editors, Lawyers, Scholars, Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers, Travelers, Stu- 
dents—All who have any interest 
whatever in Foreign Languages 
need these authoritative 


French-English 


German-English 
Latin-English 
DICTIONARIES 


They will show you how to find the equivalent 
in English of French, German and Latin words. 

And vice versa, how to find the French, Ger- 
man or Latin equivalent of English words. 

How to speil, pronounce, syllabicate, etc. 

How to conjugate the various foreign verbs. 

How to translate American coins, weights and 
measures into their German equivalents, etc., and 
vice versa. 

They contain lists of proper names, geograph- 
ical names, and variaus other valuable data. 








J e . 
Cassell’s New German Dictionary 
German-English and English-German 

Compiled from the best authorities in both lan- 
guages. Revised and considerably enlarged by Karl 
Breul, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cambridge University 
Readerin Germanic. 

By the issue of this new edition, this dictionary 
becomes the cheapest as well as the best popular 
German-English and English-German dictionary in 
the world. Among the new words and phrases in- 
cluded will be found many thousands of idioms, 
well-known proverbs and familiar quotations, be- 
sides colloquialisms and German terms which 
often prove puzzling to English students. 

“I think that Dr. Breul, who has been solong en- 
gagedin the preparation of this work, has succeeded 
in giving the public an excellent book. It deserves 
to be recommended so much more, as the print is 
perfect and the price moderate.”—Prof. Minch, 
Berlin University. 

Coens. Cloth, 1,360 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 

Wit, tent thumb-notch index, . extra. 
Boundin Full Vcible Leather, Indexed. $5 postpaid. 


b . . . 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary 

216th Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
rected by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., formerly scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford: ‘and Joseph F. Charles, 
B.A., late assistant master at the City of London 
School. 

It is above all intended to bea dictionary of class- 
ical Latin, and thus, in this new edition,a large 
number of archaic, or post-Augustan, words have 
been omitted, while nearly all of the important ar- 
ticles have been entirely rewritten. chiefly with a 
view of introducing a greater number of quotations 
to illustrate construction and usage. The historical 
and geographical notices have been largely increased 
in number. In addition to the regular vocabulary 
features the book contains a table of the Roman 
Calendar, and a Geographical Glossary of the Eng- 
lish names of important places with classical or later 
Latin equivalents. 

Octavo, Cloth, 928 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 

‘ith double thumb-notch index, §0c. extra. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French 

Edited by James Boielle, B.A. Newly revised by 
de V. Payen-Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in the Unversity of London. Containing, in addi 
tion to the regular French-English and English- 
French vocabulary, a special article on French Pro- 
nunciation; alist of French Nouns of Double Gen- 
der; a table of Irregular and Defective Verbs, and 
their Conjugations; a special Vocabulary of Proper 
Names; separate Vocabulary of Geographical 
Names, etc. 

‘*The best French and English Dictionary of an 
ordinary size in existence." —Critical Review, Paris. 
Gojens, Cloth, 1,230 pages; $1. oe net; by mail, $1.66. 

With double, patent thu 2, . extra. 
Bounds in Full Flexible Later, ‘ioe 5 postpaid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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work of lines over Havana and Matanzas 
Provinces; the Havana Central electric 
lines, to the environs of the capital; the 
Cuban Central, for Santa Clara Province; 
and the Cuba Railroad, traversing the 
eastern part of the island from Santa 
Clara to Santiago, ete. Among short 
trips from Havana are the following: 


Personally conducted afternoon trip by electric 
train of the Havana Central to the Providencia 
sugar-mill. 

Trolley trip of thirty-one miles to Guanajay 
through tropical landscapes and pineapple-groves. 

To Marianao Beach on the Gulf by electric 
train, United Railways. At the beach is excellent 
winter bathing, the Country Club of Havana 
and Havana Yacht Club. 

To the town of Marianao on the same line 
for the Oriental Race Track (season December to 
April), and an eighteen-hole golf course. 

Fifteen-mile trip on electric train of the Western 
Railway to Rincon, through citrus-groves and 
tobacco-plantations. 

A sixty-mile trip to Matanzas by United Rail- 
ways, daily, personally conducted excursion, in- 
cluding luncheon at the Hotel Paris, famed for its 
sea-food, a motor-ride to Montserrat with views 
of the picturesque Yumuri Valley, and a sub- 
terranean tour of the wonderful caves of Bellamar. 


Among longer trips from Havana, the 
following are the more important: 


To the Isle of Pines by train to Batabano on 
the south coast, 36 miles, thence by 60-mile sail 
to the Isle which is famous for its citrus-fruits 
and pineapples, fishing, bathing, and motoring. 
A considerable American colony will be found 
here. To Pinar Del Rio through the Province of 
the same name, where the choicest tobacco of the 
island is grown. To Cienfuegos, a flourishing 
port on the Caribbean, 195 miles from Havana. 
Delightful water excursions to near-by coast 
points and also up the Damuji River originate 
from here. To Santa Clara, noted for its dry air 
and its wealth. Numerous side-trips may be 
made from this city. To Camaguey, 340 miles, 
a typical old-time Cuban city with interesting 
medieval buildings. A hotel is maintained here 
by the Cuba Railroad. 

To Santiago, the mountain-walled city made 
famous in our own history. This is the longest 
rail-trip, 538 miles, and occupies 23 hours. 
Through sleeping-car trains leave Havana daily 
at 3.10 and 10 p.m. At Santiago all American 
tourists will of course be interested in taking 
motor-drives to the battle-fields and other drives 
to the high mountain altitudes. 


Havana is connected with Key West by 
what might be termed almost the ferry 
service’ of the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Company. The same line 
operates steamers between Tampa and 
Havana, calling at Key West. Connec- 
tion between New Orleans and _ Havana is 
afforded by steamers of the Southern Pa- 
cific Steamship Company and the United 
Fruit Company’s steamers. Direct service 
to Havana from New York is furnished by 
Ward Line ships (first-class fare $40 and 
up, each way) and both Havana and 
Santiago are ports of call on the attrac- 
tive cruises of the United Fruit Company’s 
Great White Fleet. Steamers of the 
Munson Line ply between New York and 
Antilla on the eastern coast, which is also 
a port of call of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. See elsewhere for full 
details relative to sailings. 


EXPLORING THE WINDWARD 
ISLANDS 


A West-Indian trip including the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands is rich in varied 
experiences. At the present time this trip 
has an added interest for Americans be- 
cause it permits of a visit to the Danish 
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A Liberal Education 
FOR YOUR 


LITTLE CHILDREN 











Everychild’s 
Special Reading Course in 


Words of One Syllable 


An entirely new plan—a junior 5 5- foot shelf— 
a children’s reading course FOR CHILDREN 
— intensified in interest by enthusiastic writers 
who havetranslated the classics into child words, 
and child-sized thoughts and phrases. Now can 
the earnest or the harassed parent turn his or 
her children over to this ‘“‘ Treasure-House” of 
learning and note immediately the development 
and broadening of the child-mind. 


The Treasure-House Classics 
y3 Oc Each Prepaid 


£1 A Great Boon to Parents. 
These ideal little volumes 
will be eagerly devoured by 
children between the ages 
of6and16. They brighten 
up the minds of children 
and relieve the nervous 
strain on parents. 


They Solve the Child-Training Problem 
by introducing the child-mind to a much wider 
field of knowledge than is ordinarily done at a 
time when it is hankering for information; they 
make for broadness, mental self-reliance, poise 
and power, as the child grows older. The 
scope of the course is istory, Mythology, 

Fairy Tales, Animal Life, Nature, The Bible, 
Drama, etc. Each volume beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Large type. Choose now those 
volumes which appeal to you. There are 39 
separate books at 30c each postpaid. Buy 
one, two, five, ten, or all of them, as you wish. 

Sign and send the coupon below. with check 
mark in list showing which titles you want— 
others may be bought later. 






40 Volumes 2 
Carefully Selected )> 
Constitute the Course pe uA 


12 Vols. of Animal—tInsect— 
Outdoor Life 
1 Adventures of an Exmoor 


‘ony 

2 The Book of Pets 

3 Mac: A Dog’s True Story 

4 Seventeen Cats 

5 Ups and Downs of a Don- 
key's Life 

6 School and’Garden 

7 Wild Life in Woods and 
Fields 

8 By Pond and River 

9 Plant Life in Field and 
Garden 

10 Birds of the Air 

11 Trees and Shrubs 

12 Insect Life 

4 Vols. of History and Mythology 

13 The Greek Heroes 

14 Stories from Ancient 
Greece 

15 Stories from Ancient Rome 

16 Stories of King Arthur 


3 Vols. of Child’s Bible Narrative 

17 Book l—The Old Testa- 
ment from the Creation 
to the Death of Moses 

18 Book 2—The Old Testa- 
ment from the Conquest 
of Canaan to Elisha 

19 Book 3—The New Testa- 
ment 


11 Volumes of Fairy Tales and 
Fables 
20 Stories trom Andersen 
21 Fairy Tales for Little Folks 
—Boo 
22 Fairy Tales for Little Folks 
—Book 2 
28 Fairy Tales in Other Lands 
24 Sinbad the Sailor 
25 Cassell’s New Fairy Book 
26 Aesop's Fables 
27 Stories from Grimm 
28 Reynard the Fox 
29 Ringof the Nibelungen 


30 Gulliver's Travels 
5 Vols. of Classic Stories 
31 The Pilgrim's Progress 


32 Robinson Crusoe 

33 The Swiss Family Robinson 
34 Readings from Dickens 
35 Cricket on the Hearth 


5 Books of Dramatized History 


36 Period 55 B.C. to 1066 A.D, 
37 Period 1066-1485 A.D. 


. 88 Period 1486-1608 A.D. 


39 Period 1603-1689 A.D. 
40 Period 1620-1858 A.D. 








marked in list herewith. 





TREASURE-HOUSE CLASSICS 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


| errr for which send me the volumes 
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West Indies which promise to become 
our own possessions. The usual ports of 
eall on this trip are at St. Thomas, with its 
interesting capital, Charlotte Amalie; St. 
Croix, with its beautiful shell beaches; St. 
Kitts (Leeward Islands), with mountain 
views; Antigua, with a petrified forest; 
Guadeloupe (French West Indies), with its 
extinct voleano towering 5,000 feet from 
the sea; Dominica, with its botanical 
garden and. sulfurous lake; Martinique 
(French West Indies), scene of the great 
voleanie cataclysm of 1902; St. Lucia 
(Windward Islands), sentineled by a 
mountain of 3,000 feet; Barbados, an 
ideal winter resort. The voyage may be 
thence ‘continued to Georgetown (De- 
merara), British Guiana. This tropical 
city is the point of departure for interesting 
excursions into the interior of South 
America. Drives, mountain-climbs, and 
visits to quaint towns are to be had at 
each port. Attractive bimonthly cruises 
are made to the above ports by the West 
Indies service of the Quebec Steamship 
Company, the round trip from New York 
to Demerara occupying about one month, 
and the rate being from $140 to $170. 
Between New York, Barbados, and South- 
American ports there are also fortnightly 
sailings by the Lamport & Holt fleet 
and sailings by the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 


AMERICAN PORTO RICO 


To gaze upon the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering from the walls of ancient Morro 
Castle is the welcome received by the 
tourist ‘in Porto Rico. Going ashore at 
San Juan one is in the midst of a strange 
and fascinating mingling of the old and 
new. Here are Casa Blanca, once upon a 
time the home of Ponce de Leon, great 
modern piers within a few steps of city 
walls centuries old, houses with Moorish 
balconies, and modern shops with electric 
signs, ox-carts and motor-cars—Orientalism 
and Americanism. But Porto Rico’s inter- 
est is not confined to the creations of man, 
old or new. Back of the sea there is a 
mountain land which nowhere else in the 
tropics is exceeded for natural charm. And 
over a system of Government roads 
through the wild mountain region, under 
the shade of mangoes and poincianas, over 
the fruitful fields of sugar-cane, pineapples 
and tobacco tempt the motorist in many 
directions. If you visit the Island by a 
ship calling at both San Juan and Ponce, 
you may take the long drive between these 
cities by auto-bus or touring-car. At- 
tractive sixteen-day, all-expense paid tours 
to Porto Rico are made every week from 
New York by the New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company, at a cost of $94.50 
up. The steamers of this line steam en- 
tirely around the island, calling at San 
Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez. Ample time is 
allowed for motor-trip over the Military 
Road and visits to important towns. 
Steamers of the Red ‘“‘D” Line en route 
to Venezuelan ports also call at San Juan. 


JAMAICA, WINTER PARADISE 


Jamaica’s ‘‘eall’’ to the American tourist 
is as insistent as that from any of the golden 
isles of the Spanish Main. The fact that 
English is the language of the people, that 
there are over 2,000 miles of fine motor 
roads, that American hotels flourish and 
that every locality has its legend of sea- 
rovor or buecaneer makes Jamaica a place 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 
bowel disorder. 


Constipation, which becomes more and more chronic 
with advancing years, frequently makes the burden 
of old age seem heavy indeed. Yet in most cases 
constipation can be entirely prevented by a little 
care in the matter of diet and by supplying in Nujol 
an efficient substitute for the mucus which exhausted 
nature no longer provides, 


Nujol is not a bowel stimulant, It acts as an inter- 
nal lubricant, softening the contents of the intestines 
and so promoting normal evacuations. Your druggist 
has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol-is sold only in 
pint bottles bearing the Nujol trademark. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


. 





' Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name } 
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THE STANDARP DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


| “Home-Making, the New Profession” 


s a 100 pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 














, wR. courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 525 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
. e The Key To Success 


Let _ us prove to your entire D 
satisfaction, at our expense, 30 ays 


that we actually offer the most 


and exten- 
sion empes in law in America. 
After this 30-day free trial you 


can compare our course with any 

other law course in existence— 

then decide. There is absolutely no similarity between 
this course and others, and we can easily and readily con- 
vince you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


van soap ized resident law school in U. S., Conferring 
elor of Laws—LL. B.—by co correspond- 

ence. ~ Only law school in U.S, conducting standard rest- 
dent school and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 
500 class-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent 
Guarantees to prepare graduates to pass bar 








Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and socialsuc- 
cess isthe ability to remember. Ican 
make your mind aninfallibleclassified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures,names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book “How to Remember” and 














examination, a Speaking. ~ "Enool mighiy endorsed Cooertaheed Entonsety Interesting 
and recommended ‘Gov. v "Siticials, Business Men, rs eo T FREE copy y of pane han to “How 
Noted Lawyers "F stadonts. Seni today for Mus: to Speak in Public. 

trated ge Special 30-Day Free Offer. » 








HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1100 AdvertisingBidg.,Chicag® | Dickson School cf Memory, 754 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Why not enjoy dressing in a warm 
home—with zero weather outside ? 


Why not get up’every morning in a nice 
warm home—be absolutely cobbertabie=. 


knowing that it will be unnecessary to run 
Shivering down to the basement to open 
the furnace because the “Draft Man’’ will 


see to it every morning that — furnace 
is open—that your home will be nice and 
warm at getting up time. He is an orna- 
mental device too, cannot get out of order 
—tells you the correct time as well. All you 
have to do is to wind the clock. 


Your dealer has the “ Draft Man”’; if not, 
write us; give us his name. The price is 
$10.00. e will refund your money if you 
are not satisfied. 

STALKER FURNACE REGULATOR CO. 
325-35 Detroit Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


i OTGUIBE. 


“~ 
NY, 
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FREE TRIAL 
White’s ,f. Chests 


rotect the finest garments, 
urs, etc., from moth and 
other vermin. Finest Gift. 
Send for free catalog today. 





Free Trial. | 


J. A. WHITE LUMBER CO., Box 24, Warsaw, Ill. 





T Write for How To 
PA F N T Obtain a Patent, List 

of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


_. SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowl 
Knowl 





ledge a Father Should Have. 
a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Heel Keswicte a Husband Should Have. 


Allin one volume a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 
$2.00 postpaid Knowledge a Wife Should Ha 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opirions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! sist. tunes 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 

There is 


Stenographers ?"<:,': 
useful new book just published which will 
show you how to make more money—it is 
**The Ambitious Woman in Business ”’ 
by Eleanor Gilbert. It shows you how to fit 
yourself for a bigger job, how to chart your 
strong and weak points, how to develop effi- 
ciency and be worth a big salary, how to get 
a raise, etc., etc. It is for all women in 
business. 


Cloth, illustrated, 400 pp., $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.City 
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to visit, not once, but many times—and 
each time with new enthusiasm. To the 
uninitiated Jamaica is a land of marvels, 
Park districts like those of England, the 
best of the tropics, roaring streams every- 
where, mountains towering over a mile in 
air, form a combination difficult to equal 
elsewhere. 

For those stopping in Kingston, the 
principal city and the Government head- 
quarters, visits should be paid to Port 
Royal, an old pirate town, once styled the 
wickedest spot on earth. Nor should 
tourists fail to take the trip to New Castle, 
a drive of nineteen miles up the mountains 
until you are about a mile above sea-level. 
Here a wonderful view of the whole island 
ean be obtained. Castleton Gardens is 
another enchanting spot which every tour- 
ist should visit. These gardens are said to 
contain the greatest collection of tropical 
plants in the world. 

No matter where you go in Jamaica you 
will retain the [pleasantest memories of 
wonderful drives through forests, past vast 
banana-plantations and on the best of 
roads. Kingston is a port of call for the 
West Indies cruises of the United Fruit 
steamships, and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company. 


PANAMA 


Panama continues to be the objective of 
vast numbers of winter tourists, many of 
whom return another year to visit her 
engineering marvel. It was a wonderful 
sight to see the great Canal under process 
of construction. It is a fascinating sight 
to see it under completion and operation. 
The new American city of Cristobal, at the 
Atlantic approach to the Canal, is the port 
of arrival for visitors from the East. Here 
are the great Gatun locks and the Govern- 
ment-owned Hotel Washington. Going 
through the Canal, the tourist finds at 
Ancon on the Pacific another modern city, 
with another Government hotel, the Tivoli. 
Nearby are interesting’ scenes at ancient 
Panama City. Cristobal is a port of call 
for the West Indies cruises of the United 
Fruit Company and the destination of the 
Government line from New York. Panama 
may be conveniently combined with a 
trip from New York to South America, as 
described elsewhere. 


IN COSTA RICA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS 


Modernity has not yet reached Costa 
Rica, but the traveler who lingers for a 
fortnight in the city of San José comes 
away enchanted with its tropic ‘“‘dolce far 
niente’? and the hospitality bestowed on 
the stranger within its gates. Landing at 
Port Limon, the visitor takes train for San 
José, and in fifty miles ascends 4,000 feet, 
the road winding through defiles and 
around precipices, through tropical forests 
of rare timber. San José is a city of quaint 
narrow streets, recessed shops, and a 
million-dollar opera-house. 

Costa Rica is a point of visit in a six- 
teen-day West Indies cruise of the United 
Fruit Company’s steamers from New Or- 
leans and in the twenty-four-day cruise 
from New York. These ships remain at 
Port Limon for about two days. In a 
twenty-four-day cruise of the same line, 
the tourist is able to visit Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, the eastern terminus of the 
transcontinental railway. The ship calls 
also at Puerto Cortez and Tela; Honduras, 
and at Belize, British Honduras, 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
INSTANTLY! 





(Peewee S entemetietintien I 

You can instantly place your finger on the answer 
to any question which may arise in your daily use of 
the language by consulting Dr. Fernald’s new book, 


e 
English Grammar 
os a e 
Simplified 
Dr. Fernald has in this volume reduced grammar 
to a direct, simple, and understandable system 
which removes all of the doubt and wonder and 


indecision concerning the correct use of words in 
English speaking and writing. 


JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 
Associate Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
and noted modern authority on English, has now 
devised the most practical means of knowing how 
to use English correctly. His chapters on this 
branch of useful knowledge are fascinating to a 
high degree. 


Information Instantly Accessible 

This volume is provided with an unusually exten- 
sive index, compiled for the sole purpose of making 
everything in the book immediately accessible. 
With neither circumlocution nor long-drawn out 
discussions, it goes immediately to the heart of the 
problem and gives a crisp, clean-cut, and, above all 
things, understandable explanation of the word, or 
phrase, or rule, in question. 

Every business and professional man should have 
it. Teachers especially can get quick answers to 
classroom questions thru its use. With it you can 
avoid business letters of questionable construction 
—and be definitely insured against costly slips and 
downright errors of speech. 


Speeches, Sales Talks, Sermons 


At your elbow this volume will be of incalculable 
value in the preparation of sermons, speeches, sales 
talks, circulars, ads, estimates, short stories, etc. 


The Most Practical 
Grammar Yet Issued 


It should be on the desk of every careful corre- 
spondent, stenographer, advertising man, clergy- 
man, public speaker, lawyer, salesman, business man, 
physician, storekeeper and student. Particularly 
will its simplicity and directness appeal to the 
foreigner learning the English language. 


Nothing Could Be Plainer 

“A flashlight exposingina nutshell . .. . 

dinal rules of grammar. It is almost unreasonable to 

expect a simpler method of setting forth the rules, or 

rather the accepted facts of grammar and correct En- 
glish.""—The San Francisco News Letter. 


For Ready and Accurate Speech 
“Should be studied by everyone who wishes to acquire 
readiness and accuracy of speech.""—Brooklyn Citizen. 


Handy, Quick Reference 


“As a handy volume for quick reference and authori- 
tative decision, its direct clearness, its remarkable sim- 
plicity of language, and its plain common sense will win 
admiration and command respect."’—N.Y. Evening Sun. 


Good English Instantly 
“‘No matter what questions arise about any word, as to 
its proper form in any connection, the index not only 
tells just where the answer can be found in the 
itself but often gives the answer without further search- 
ing.""—The Argonaut, San Francisco, Calif. 


SEND FOR THIS HANDY BOOK, 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 

Sign and send this coupon to-day with 83c—stamps, 
money order, check, etc.—and we will forward the book. 
If you are not satisfied with it, send it back, and we will 
immediately refund what you have paid and no 
questions asked. You should have this volume. Tear 
out the coupon now, and sign and send it. 
Le es es ee es ms ee ee ee ee 4 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


the car- 


Gentlemen:—Send me ‘‘ English Grammar Sim- 
plified.’’ I enclose 83c as full payment for same. If it 
is not satisfactory, I may return it within ten days and 
you will refund all I have paid. L. D. 12-23-16 
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SOUTH AMERICA, LAND OF 
SUPERLATIVES 


Before the European War had closed 
the gates to tourist travel across the 
Atlantic, that injunction to ‘‘See America 
First,’’ repeated to innumerable thousands, 
had awakened in the minds of Americans a 
desire to discover their own.land. Since 
the beginning of the great conflict this 
desire has become a necessity so that 
Americans have become actually familiar 
with the charms of North America. This 
being true, it would be opportune to pro- 
claim another travel injunction, viz., 
“See South America Now!’’ As a people 
we are still densely ignorant of our neigh- 
boring continent. We have only the 
vaguest and crudest conceptions of her 
scenic wonders, her vast agricultural 
resources, and her immense commercial 
future. It is profitable in many ways to 
discover her attractions and possibilities. 

South America may be termed the con- 
tinent of superlatives, containing as it does 
the grandest mountain scenery and highest 
peak in the western hemisphere; the 
loftiest navigable lake in the world; the 
earth’s greatest river; remains of a 
civilization so ancient that archeologists 
are unable to trace its origin, and food- 
supplies among the greatest known to 
civilization. If you are interested in history 
of absorbing interest, in nature’s mightiest 
handiwork, or in industries and trade 
undergoing rapid expansion, you will not 
be disappointed in a tour of South America. 

You may take a peep at South America 
by visiting its northern countries, Colombia, 
Venezuela, or Guiana. Here, east of the 
Canal Zone, far away from the talk of 
steam-shovels and “‘slides,”’ are the languor- 
ous cities of Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, 
and Santa Marta. Here, too, you will find 
memories of the Inquisition, of plat ships 
that bore a monarch’s ransom, of the 
“Rose of Devon,” and of sturdy conquista- 
dores who brought the land under the 
domain of Spain. 

If you would see commercial South 
America, a tour of the east coast, visiting 
the great marts of trade in Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina, will be a revelation. But 
even with these journeys you would know 
hardly more of the continent than would 
be derived of our own country from a visit 
to New England and the Eastern States. 
The essential tour, for those who would 
really know South America, is that which 
embraces both coasts and includes the 
grandeur of the Andes, relics of the Ineas, 
and regions of agriculture and commerce. 
This ‘‘grand”’ tour of the continent may 
be made up or down either coast, but 
experienced travelers usually proceed down 
the west and up the east coast. The trip 
may include passage through the Straits of 
Magellan, or the shorter rail route across 
the continent by the Trans-Andean Rail- 
way. It is possible to give here only a 
momentary glimpse of the more im- 
portant scenes and experiences awaiting 
the traveler making the around-the- 
continent journey. 

Embarking from Balboa at the Pacific 
entrance to the Panama Canal, the 
steamer skirts the coast of Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru to Callao, the port of 
Lima, calling at several ports en route. A 
short ride on a steam, or electric, line 
brings the tourist to Lima, ‘‘City of the 
Kings,’”’ founded by Pizarro, and con- 
taining fascinating remains of a civiliza- 
tion four centuries old. The railway 





The Call of the Caribbean 


South with the birds; cruising over 
calm seas, blue as sapphire, where 
winter never comes and where the 
soft trade winds bring renewed 
health. 

—with all the comforts and all 
the luxuries of life you enjoy 
aboard the palatial ships of the 
GREAT WHITE FLEET. 


Delicious meals a la carte—included in 

rice of ticket; prompt and efficient service. 
Dainty staterooms, perfectly ventilated, 
commanding a view of sea and sky; wide 
decks for playing games. 

every facility for the enjoyment of a glori- 

ous out-of-door rest and vacation amid 
the scenes of romance and history in the 
Caribbean. 
And with it the opportunity to win for 
yourself a treasure of health and happiness, 
of greater benefit than the fabled fountain 
of youth, sought by Spanish adventurers 
in the tropic isles of the Spanish Main. 


Cruises from 16 to 24 days 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 


CANAL, CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships sail 
from New York every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and fortnightly on Friday. Sail- 
ings from New Orleans every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Write for liter- 
ature to: 
Passenger Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place New York 











has often been remarked when 
talking of 


K. N. & K. Travelers’ Checks 


Experienced Travelers Use Them 


Checks not countersigned may be 
replaced if lost. 


Considering the protection afforded, 
their cost is insignificant. 


Denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
at a premium of 50c on 
one hundred dollars’ worth 


Get them from your banker or 
write for full particulars. 


Knauth -Nachod & Knbhne 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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—= “WWVetcu-Your-English” 
| FAUL Ty] Handbooks 








Se) 
pecan | Four up-to-date little volumes, 

| arranged by the editors of ‘The 
| y Standard Dictionary.” Depend- 
} able and sure guides to the cor- 
| > | rection of many common faults 
\/@ in English speech and writing. 
[sec— | Always ready with the correct 
answers to the little “puzzlers” 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 








se) lete in itself: ‘‘Faulty Diction,”’ 
FOREIGN | | ow to correct it—*‘ Better Say," 

| PHRASES | ||| Ways to impvove your language— 
} oy Oamty use | “Foreign Phrases’ in daily use— 
be fia “Helpful Hints” toward better 

eyo English. Cloth, 25c each, or all 

4 four in neat box for 75c. We pay 


1] carriage. 
= FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
— — Dept. 875, New York 
































SIXTY YEARS 
of thee THEATER 


This just published book by 
John Ranken Towse, vet- 
_ eran critic of the New York 
Evening Post, will appeal alike 
to lovers of the drama and of 
good literature. The author 
whites of all the great stars and 
the lesser lights of the past half 
century with familiar freedom 
and wide insight. He tells of 
their characters and careers, of their purely human as 
well as merely public sides, and gives one a clear and 
comprehensive view of the art,with ail its changes, from the days 
of Charles Kean to the present time. A most fascinating and in- 
teresting review is provided of the work of such sterling popular 
favorites as Edwin Booth, Charlotte Cushman, M: Anderson, 
Joseph Jefferson, Ada Rehan, Lester Wallack, Julia Marlowe 
Richard Mansfield, and a host of others. The volume is beautified 
by nearly one hundred illustrations of our great actors an 
actresses in their best-known roles. 
r2mo, Cloth, 480 pp., $2.50; by mail, $2.66. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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eontinuing beyond Lima reaches an alti- 
tude of 15,865 feet, or higher than the sum- 
mit of Mt. Blane, and is the highest railway 
in the whole world. 

Returning to the steamer at- Callao, the 
voyage down the coast is resumed with a 
two days’ sail to Mollendo. This port is 
the point of departure for a rail-trip inland 
over the shifting sands of the Desert of 
Islay, up mountain altitudes of 14,500 
feet, passing Arequipa, a Spanish city 
7,500 feet above sea-level, to Cuzeo, the 
ancient capital of the Incas. On this 
trip the traveler gets his first view of the 
Andes, which, as James Bryce says in his 
excellent book on South America, is ‘a 
view to which few parts of the Old World 
furnish anything similar, for nowhere else, 
except in Iceland, and in Tibet, and Turkes- 
tan, do snow mountains rise out of water- 
less deserts. Yet this contrast is only a 
part of the strange weirdness of the land- 
seape, a landseape unlike the Alps, or Pyre- 
nees, or Apennines, unlike the Caucasus or 
the Himalayas, unlike the Rocky Mountains 
and Sierra Nevada of North America.” 
Impressive traces of ancient races are to be 
seen in Cuzco, a city of Spanish archi- 
tecture and Indian population. Here one 
may stand upon the ramparts of the pre- 
historic fortress of Sacsahuaman. 

Leaving Cuzco the train is taken back 
to Puno, on the shores of the highest body 
of navigable water in the world, Lake 
Titicaca. Here steamer may be boarded 
for a one-hundred-mile sail more than two 
miles above sea-level to the southern end 
of the lake at Guaqui, where pre-Inca 
ruins may be viewed, and on to La Paz, the 
loftiest capital in the world, 12,700 feet 
above the sea. The trip may be con- 
tinued by retracing the route to Mollendo 
and embarking there for a five-day voyage 
to Valparaiso, or by continuing southward 
from La Paz over the Antofagasta and 
Bolivia railways through wild mountain 
seenery to the port of Antofagasta, thence 
by steamer to Valparaiso. A portion of 
this route is over a railway operating 
first-class cars on a 2'4-foot gage. If the 
traveler does not wish to make the long 
journey southward and through the Strait 
of Magellan, he leaves the steamer here for 
a trip across the Trans-Andean Railway 
to Buenos Aires. 

If the Strait trip is taken, the long 
voyage may be pleasantly broken by taking 
the train from Valparaiso to Santiago, the 
eapital of Chile, going thence by rail south- 
ward to Concepcion, from 
interesting excursions radiate, and then 
going on to Temuco near the active voleano 
Llaima. Here may be seen the aboriginal 
Araucanians, one of the most interesting 
races of South America. Proceeding south- 
ward the train passes through Osorno with 
its vast panorama of the snow-capped 
Andes. This is the point of departure for 
the high-altitude lake district, which is 
becoming more and more frequented by 
the wealthy classes of Chileans. The rail 
journey ends at Puerto Montt. Here the 
tourist embarks for the Strait of Magellan, 
sailing for mile upon mile through an inland 
sea studded with islands, mountain-walled, 
and one of the most beautiful bodies of 
water over which ships sail, a combination 
of scenery found in the Inside Passage of 
Alaska or the fjords of Norway. Several 
ports of call are met and then is made that 
inspiring passage through the stern, rock- 
bound Strait, with a call at Punta Arenas, 
the southernmost of all cities, followed by 
the voyage northward to Montevideo and 
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Buenos Aires. The average sailing-time 
from Valparaiso down the coast, through 
the Strait, and northward to Buenos Aires, 
is eleven days, while the trip between the 
two cities by Trans-Andean Railway takes 
forty hours. 

Fifty miles inland from Valparaiso is 
the city of Santiago, the capital of Chile 
and the fourth South-American city in 
population. From its broad central avenue, 
the Alameda, lined with statues and four 
rows of trees, one can look upon mountains 
crowned with perpetual snow. From here 
the transcontinental tourist departs for 
the ride over the Trans-Andean Railway, 
the first rail-line to conquer the tremendous 
Andean barrier, and probably the most 
wonderful feat of railway engineering in 
the world. The passenger making this 
trip will have an experience never to be 
forgotten. To quote Mr. Bryce again: 
“Tf any other trunk line of railway trav- 
erses a region so extraordinary, it has not 
yet been described.’”’ Penetrating deep 
valleys, beside rushing torrents, clinging to 
the perpendicular sides of precipices a 
thousand feet deep, stretching by one 
hundred and eighteen eery bridges over 
vast chasms, plunging through twenty- 
five tunnels, climbing the slopes of snowy 
peaks 15,000 and 22,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, ascending far above timber-line, the 
train finally passes over the Continental 
Divide, at 10,400 feet elevation in a three- 
mile tunnel, and then descends to the fertile 
plains of the Argentine. No greater transi- 
tion could be experienced. Behind are the 
mountains and in front limitless prairies. 
Unparalleled scenic grandeur has been 
left behind and a world devoted to agri- 
culture and commerce entered. 

Argentina has been termed ‘‘the United 
States of South America.” It is one of the 
world’s greatest granaries and a source of 
meat-supply. Buenos Aires, with a popu- 
lation of 1,300,000, is often called ‘‘the 
Paris of the Western World,”’ an amazing 
city, and the railway and commercial 
eenter of the country. Along its modern 
wharfs and grain-elevators you will see 
a great fleet of ships. Its subway and 
surface ecar-lines are models of efficiency. 
It has twenty daily newspapers. -Its sani- 
tary conditions are equaled by few other 
cities. Here is. all the activity of an 
American city and ‘‘exuberant wealth and 
extravagance.”” The glitter of wealth, the 
display of luxury are everywhere manifest. 
Over the Avenida de Mayo speed great 
numbers of costly motor-cars. At the 


| palatial opera-house you may see one of 
| the most brilliant audiences that gather 
| for the opera. An even more dazzling dis- 





play of wealth and fashion may be seen by 
taking the overnight trip to Mar del Plata, 
‘the Newport of South America.” 
Leaving Buenos Aires the next impor- 
tant port is Montevideo, the capital of 
Uruguay, a busy modern city teeming 
with commercial activity. Resuming the 
northward voyage, the coast of Brazil is 
followed to Santos, which is set in a tropi- 
eal landscape, and one of the greatest of 
coffee-exporting ports. From Santos there 
is a remarkable trip over a railway ascend- 


| ing 2,600 feet in six miles and then con- 


| 





tinuing to Sao Paulo, a flourishing Brazilian 
city. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
in the tour of commercial South America 
is a visit to Rio. The first thing that at- 
tracts us as we enter the Bay of Guana- 
bara, the true name of the beautiful bay 
on which Rio de Janeiro is situated, is the 
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Pao d’Assucar, or “‘Sugar Loaf,’’ a shapely 
cone of rock at the left hand. Farther on 
is the submerged fort, and still farther the 
island of Villegagnon, the spot on which 
the first voyagers landed. Coming to the 
splendid docks, built of solid masonry, we 
land at the end of the Avenida Rio Branco, 
lined with fine buildings. At its southern 
end we pass the National Library, the 
Supreme Court, and Municipal Theater, 
and still farther on the Monroe Palace, 
recently used as the place of meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Here the Avenida 
becomes the far-famed Avenida Beira 
Mar, which runs through a connecting 
street to the Avenida Atlantica, along the 
shore. of the sea to the south of the city. 

In the distance as we enter the bay we 
see the Organ Mountains and in the 
nearer distance the peaks of Tijuca, 1,000 
meters high, and Corcovado, or the Hunch- 
back. Corcovado is ascended by a cog 
road, and from the top we get one of the 
most wonderful scenes in the world. The 
city lies below like a toy village and the sea 
stretches out to the horizon. The Sugar 
Loaf is ascended by a double cable road, 
the first part from the ground to the top of 
Mount Urea, the second from that to the 
top of the Sugar Loaf. No one should fail to 
see the Beira Mar, the Avenida Atlantica, 
or fail to go to the top of the Sugar Loaf 
or of Corcovado, as nowhere in the world 
ean such scenery be had. A _ trolley-ride 
up the Tijuca Mountain runs past the 
International Hotel, from the piazzas of 
which are wonderful views. Nictheroy, 
situated across the bay, can be reached by 
ferry. The rides in that city are most 
interesting and the views to be had on the 
Sao Francisco line very beautiful. 

Attractive cruises to the northern-coast 
countries of South America, combining 
with the West Indies, are afforded by 
steamers of the United Fruit Company, 
Quebec Steamship Company, Royal Mail 
Steam Packet, and Red ‘‘D”’ Lines. West- 
coast service from Cristobal southward is 
provided by steamers of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company and The South 
American Company. On the east coast is 
the direct service of the Lamport and Holt 
Line between New York, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
and Rosario, and the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet from New York (calling at Bar- 
bados) for Rio, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. The usual sailing - time 
between New York and Buenos Aires by 
direct steamer is twenty-four days. Be- 
tween New York, Barbados, Para, Manaos, 
and Iquitos, Peru, sail steamers of the 
Booth Steamship Company. Between New 
York and Brazil ports via Barbados are 
operated the ships of the Lloyd Brazileiro. 
The route from New York to Buenos Aires 
via Panama, thence down the west coast 
to Valparaiso, thence by Trans-Andean 
Railway, is one thousand miles shorter 
than by direct steamer between New York 
and Buenos Aires.and can be made in 
twenty-two days. 

The cost of a tour around South America, 
including berth and meals aboard steamers, 
but not including expenses ashore, is about 

525. Between sixty and ninety days 
are necessary for such a trip. Personally 
conducted, all-expense tours are offered 
by various tourist agencies at from $1,400 
for a tour of about three months to about 
$2,500 for a six months’ trip. These tours 
will save the traveler making his first trip 
to South America much annoyance and 





inconvenience. 
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ATLANTIC COASTWISE AND INSULAR 
ROUTES SOUTHWARD 


ST. JOHN AND HALIFAX TO BERMUDA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 

The fleet of eng hen te Mail aye ey Com- 

y © twice-a-mont Ss m St. 

<4 N. B., and Halifax, N.S., for Bermuda, St. 

Kitts, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, 

Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, and 

Demerara. Sailing time, either direction, about 

twenty-seven days. Southbound ngers from 

Canada embark at Halifax, northbound disem- 
bark at St. John. 


FROM NEW ENGLAND SOUTHWARD 

The extensive fleet of the Merchants and Miners 
‘Transportation Company, operating to and from 
important coastwise ports between Boston or 
Providence and Jacksonville, offers a variety of 
attractive winter voyages southward. Following 
are the lines and sailings: 


BOSTON TO PHILADELPHIA 


Sailings from Boston every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. Running time, 38 hours. 


BOSTON TO NEWPORT NEWS AND 
BALTIMORE 
Sailings from Boston wo! Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. Time, 50 hours. 


BOSTON TO NORFOLK 
Sailings from Boston every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday. Time, 38 hours. 


PROVIDENCE TO NORFOLK, NEWPORT 
NEWS, AND BALTIMORE 
Sailings from Providence, R. I., every Tuesday, 
fhursday, and Saturday. Time of voyage, 42 
hours. 


PHILADELPHIA TO SAVANNAH AND 
JACKSONVILLE 


Sailings from Philadelphia every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Time, 64 hours. 


BALTIMORE TO SAVANNAH AND 
JACKSONVILLE 
Sailings from Baltimore every Tuesday and 
Friday. Baltimore to Savannah, 50 hours; 
Baltimore to Jacksonville, 62 hours’ sailing time. 


NEW YORK OR NEW ENGLAND TO OLD 
POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK 


The shortest coastwise winter trip southward 
from New York is that afforded by the Old Domin- 
ion Line with sailings each week-day between New 
York, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk. Sailing 
time between the two terminal ports is 19 4% hours. 
At Norfolk connection is made with James River 
steamers for Richmond and with Norfolk and 
Washington steamers for a popular return trip, 
via the Nation's Capital, thence by rail to New 
York. Tourists from New England may reach 
Old Point by Merchants and Miners Transporta- 
tion Company steamers from Boston or Provi- 
dence to Norfolk. 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, OR NEW YORK 
TO SAVANNAH 

The Ocean Steamship Company (Savannah 
Line) maintains direct services, between Boston 
and Savannah and New York and Savannah. 
Steamers leave Boston Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
arriving at Savannah Saturdays and Wednesdays; 
from New York Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, arriving Fridays, Sundays, and Tuesdays. 
From Boston or Providence steamer service to 
Savannah is maintained by the fleet of the Mer- 
chants and Miners Transportation Company. 


WEW YORK TO CHARLESTON AND 
JACKSONVILLE 

The now combined fleets of the Clyde and 
Mallory Lines afford the winter coastwise voyager 
numerous attractive trips. Clyde Line steamers 
leave New York Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, calling at Charleston, S. C., the 
second day out and reaching Jacksonville within 
three days from New York. At Jacksonville 
direct connection is made with the St. Johns 
River Line. 


NEW YORK TO MOBILE, KEY WEST, 
TAMPA, GALVESTON 

Mallory Line ships are operated from New 
York in four chief passenger services. First, 
New York to Galveston, semiweekly sailings, 
time, about 6% days: 2nd, Key West,}Florida, 
service, semiweekly sailings; 3rd, Tampa, Florida, 
service, from New York every Saturday: 4th, 
Mobile, Alabama, service every Saturday. 


KEY WEST TO HAVANA 

For the trip from Key West to Havana steamers 
of the Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Com- 
pany leave Key West qe morning except 
Sundays at 8.30, arriving in Havana at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Service from Havana to Key 
West is each week-day at 9.30 a.M., reaching 
Key West at 6 P.M. 


PORT TAMPA TO KEY WEST 
AND HAVANA 
From the west coast of Florida steamers of the 
Peninsular and Occidental fleet leave Port Tampa 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, calling at 
Key West and reaching Havana the following 








makes “A. B. A.”? Cheques recognized the world over as 
the safest form of travel money. 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, because they 
bear the approval of an Association composed of 15,000 of the strongest 
American banks. Hotels, railroad and steamship companies and the 
best merchants accept them readily, and 50,000 banks cash them with- 
out exchange, 


The only identification needed is the countersignature of the owner 
in the presence of the person accepting an “A. B. A.” Cheque. 


Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet supplied with 


“A. B. A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust Company, New York, for book- 
let and information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


“A.B. A.” 2: Cheques 








Samuel Coleridge Taylor | A Little Training Course Complete for 75¢ 


By Saerwin Copy. An intensely interesting and valuable course 

By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. Withan MUSICIAN full of useful hints for all who would put 
appendix listing his Compos itions. i ieee STOR 2g MORE power and punch into stories, adver- 
This is the first authentic and com- His Life “ tisements, letters, booklets, speeches, sales 
mr And Letters talks, etc. Takes up journalism, short story 


writing, creative composition, material for 
story, central idea, plot construction, soul of 
the story, character study, setting, how to 
observe men, the motive and many other 


plete life of the only composer of clas- . Aelee 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published WRITING 


races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father AND 





a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
; i or phases of story writing and practical com- 
and unusual interest. JOUR position. Cloth-bound, 126 pp.,75c¢ postpaid. 
hhotos, over es, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. Cody Dept., Fuxk & Wagnalls Company 
Se ae ee ee he ENDIVE 303-200 Pourin Avene, New Tork, 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 








“The Ambitious Woman in Business” 


Here is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma- 
chine, you need the advice and information in this book. Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman's view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will help you to do better work and earn more money. 


= 7 

Some of the Things This Book Tells You 
How to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your earning capacity ; 
How to secure a raise; How and why to learn more about your work; What employ- 
ers pay for different kinds of work; Should business women marry? What habits 
are profitable? What is the opportunity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
success; How women can succeed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; How 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 
How to manage finances. 

These and many other subjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a larger salary. Contains also much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women—information and plans for developing a more jpyal and efficient staff. F 


Cloth bound, 403 pp. Illustrated with photographs and charts. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 38 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Cay. Returning, sailings from Havana are on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


MIAMI TO NASSAU 
This service, previously conducted by P. and O. 
—. will be discontinued during the present 
winter. 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS AND NEW 
ORLEANS TO HAVANA 

The Atlantic pn 4 fleet of the Southern 
Pacific Company sailings between New 
York and New Bening eaving a York every 
Wednesday and as at New 
a. and a ey 
service between New Orleans and Havana is 
maintained by this line, steamers leaving New 
Orleans every Saturday, the time of passage 
being about forty hours. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, TO NASSAU, 
BAHAMAS 
A twice-a-week steamer service between Jack- 
sonville and Nassau, Bahamas, will be given by 
the Ward Line, beginning January 8. 


INSULAR AND SOUTH AMERICA 


NEW YORK TO BERMUDA 


Tourists to Bermuda are offered sailings from 
New York every ednesday by the Quebec 
Steamship Dmg ey by the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limi ), the voyage occupying 
about forty -eight hours. 


NEW YORK TO THE WINDWARD ISLANDS 

The Quebec Steamship Company also makes 

r sailings between New York, St. Thomas, 

St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, 

Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, and 

Demerara. Sailings are at about bimonthly 

intervals. Some of these places are ports of call 

by steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company from New York southward. 


NEW YORK TO ANTILLA, CUBA 
Between New York and the port of Antilla, on 
the southeast coast of Cuba, a bimonthly service 

is operated by the Munson Steamship Line. 


NEW YORK TO NASSAU AND HAVANA 

Through steamship service between New York 
and Havana, with sailings Thursdays and Satur- 
days, is afforded by express steamers of the 
Ward Line (New York and Cuba Mail Steamship 
Company). time, about four days. Weekly 
sailings (Thursdays) are made by the Ward Line 
direct to Nassau, Bahamas, steamers continuing 
on to Havana. 


NEW YORK TO MEXICO, VIA HAVANA 

With sailings from New York every other 
Thursday, another division of the Ward Line is 
operated to Havana, Progreso, Vera Cruz, and 
Tampico, Mexico. The schedule calls for arrival 
at Havana, Mondays; Progreso, Tuesdays; Vera 
Cruz, Thursdays, and Tampico, Mondays. 


NEW YORK TO PORTO RICO 

Tourists from New York to Porto Rico are 
afforded direct service to San Juan with sailings 
every Saturday by the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company’s fleet. This is a 
four-day voyage. 

Steamers of the Red ‘“‘ D’’ Line offer fortnightly 
sailings between New York and San Juan, Porto 
Rico, five days out. 


YORK TO PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
DIRECT 

The Government-owned and -operated Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line makes weekly sailings 
from New York direct to Cristobal, there con- 
necting with Panama Railroad to the Balboa 
terminal on the Pacific. Here direct connection 
is made with steamers for the west coast of South 
America. 


NEW 


NEW YORK TO PANAMA AND SOUTH- 

WARD VIA HAVANA OR KINGSTON 

Passenger service to Panama, including the 
above connections, is provided by ‘‘The Great 
White Fleet’’ of the United Fruit Company. 
The ships of this line operating to Panama leave 
New York Saturdays, calling at Havana, and 
Wednesdays, calling at Kingston, Jamaica. Sat- 
urday’s ship, after leaving Cristobal, continues 
on to Bocas del Toro and Port Limon, after four 
days at: this port returning via same route. 
Wednesday's steamer, after leaving Cristobal, pro- 
ceeds to Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa 
Marta, returning via same route. 


NEW ORLEANS TO PANAMA AND 
SOUTHWARD 
United Fruit steamers leave New Orleans for 
Cristobal and Bocas del Toro via Havana every 
Saturday. Ships of the same fleet leave New 
Orleans for Cristobal direct, thence to Port Limon 
and Bocas del Toro, every Wednesday. 


NEW YORK TO SANTIAGO, CUBA, 
JAMAICA, AND BRITISH HONDURAS 
Steamers of the United Fruit Company leave 
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New York every new for Santiago, Kingston, 
and Honduras ports 


NEW ORLEANS TO HONDURAS PORTS 

United Fruit Company ships sail from New 
Orleans for Honduras ports, including Belize, 
Puerto Barrios, Tela, and Puerto Cortez, every 
Thursday. 


TO BARBADOS AND SOUTH-AMERICAN 
PORTS 

Fortnightly sailings from New York (Saturdays) 
for Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo, ‘and Buenos Aires are made by 
steamships of the Lamport and Holt Line. The 
sailing time is as follows: New York to Barbados, 
Barbados to Bahia, 8 days; Bahia to 

Rio to Buenos Aires, 6 days. 
in at Buenos Aires 16 days before 
northbound. Barbados is a port of call 


d 
by Royal Mail Steam Packet steamers. 


NEW YORK TO SANTIAGO, JAMAICA, 
COLON, PUERTO COLOMBIA AND 
CARTAGENA 

Bimonthly sailings from New York for the 
above ports are made by steamships of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company. he round-trip 
cruise occupies twenty-two days. 


NEW YORK TO COLOMBIAN PORTS, 
TRINIDAD, ETC. 

Service from New York to north-coast ports of 
South America, Trinidad, etc., is made by ships 
of the Royal Dutch West India Mail. Sailings 
upon application. 

Weekly sailings from New York to Venezuela 
are afforded by ships of the Red ‘‘ D”’ Line, sailing 
time, six days. 

NEW YORK TO EAST-COAST PORTS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 

Lamport and Holt Line, Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Com: any, Booth Steamship Company, 
Ltd., Lloyd Brazileiro, and Norton Line. 


TYPICAL COASTWISE AND INSULAR 
TOURS 


There are coastwise insular and South-American 
trips in many combinations to accommodate 
small or large expenditures and to occupy short or 
long winter vacations. A few typical tours are as 
follows: 

6 DAYS, $35.—New York to Savannah, with 
two days in Savannah, by Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany (Savannah Line). 

5 DAYS, $32.—New York to Charleston, S. C., 
and return via Clyde Line. Four days at sea and 
one day in Charleston. 

7 DAYS, $43.30.—New York to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and return via Clyde Line. Six days at 
sea, calling at Charleston, a day in Jacksonville 
or St. Augustine. 

9 DAYS, $90.—New York to Key West, Fla., 
via Mallory Line, thence to Havana, returning 
to New York via Ward Line. Four days at sea 
to Key West, a day and a half in Havana, and a 
three-day sail to New York. 

9 DAYS, $80.—New York to Galveston, Texas, 
via Mallory Line, calling at Key West, Fla., en 
route, returning via rail to New York, with choice 
of routes. 

10 DAYS, $65.—New York to Mobile, Ala., 
via Mallory Line, calling at Key West and 
Tampa, to Mobile, returning via rail lines to 
New York, with choice of routes. 

8 DAYS, $76 UP.—New York to Havana by 
United Fruit Company, with two and one-half 
days in Cuba. 

15 DAYS, $114 UP.—New York to Kingston, 
Jamaica, with five days in Jamaica, by United 
Fruit Company. 

18 DAYS, $114 UP.—New York to Jamaica 
and Santiago, Cuba, by United Fruit Company. 

22 DAYS, $180 UP.—Twenty+two-day cruise 
from New York to Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia, and Santa Marta, returning via 
Colombia, Colon, and Kingston by United 
Fruit Company. 

24 DAYS, $180 UP.—Twenty-four-day cruise 
from New York to Havana, Colon, Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, returning via Colon and Havana by 
United Fruit Company. 

24 DAYS, $180 UP.—Twenty-four-day cruise 
from New York to Santiago, Cuba, Kingston, 
Guatemala, Honduras, returning by same route 
by United Fruit Company. 

6 DAYS, $63.—New York to Havana, Cuba, via 
Ward Line, thence by steamer to New Orleans, 
La., or the reverse. 

16 DAYS, $85.50.—New York to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and return via New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company steamers. Four and 
a half day sail each way and a seven-day stay 
ashore. 

30 DAYS, $140 UP.—New York to Windward 
Islands and to Demerara, South America, by 
Quebec Steamship Company. 

8 DAYS, $42 AND UP.—New York to Ber- 
muda, including all expenses, steamer, hotel, 
side-trips, via Quebec Steamship Company. 
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10 DAYS, $90.—New York to Nassau, Baha- 
mas, weekly, by Ward Line steamers from New 
York, sailing time each way, three days. 

23 DAYS, $170.—New York to Puerto Col- 
ombia via Santiago (Cuba), Jamaica, and Colon, 
returning to New York via Cartagena, Colon, 
Kingston, and Santiago, by Royal Dutch West 
India ay 

9 DAYS, $85.—New York to Geutinge (Cuba) 
by Royal Soto West India Ma 

36 DAYS, $143.75.—New wl to Bermuda 
and Windward Islands. To Bermuda by Royal 
Mail Steam Packet, transferring there to West 
Indies service steamer for St. Kitts, Antigua 
Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
St. Vincent, Granada, Trinidad, and Demerara, 

returning over same route. 

23 DAYS, $180.—New York to Colon, Puerto, 
Colombia, and Cartagena via Santiago and 
Jamaica by Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 

10 DAYS, $88 CIRCLE TOUR.—New York 
via Ward Line to Nassau, N. P. Ward Line to 
Jacksonville, Clyde Line to New York, or the 
reverse. 

15 DAYS, $114 CIRCLE TOUR.—New York 
via Ward Line to Nassau, Ward Line to Jackson- 
ville, Florida East Coast Railway to Key West, 
Mallory Line to New York, or the reverse. 

6-DAY HOLIDAY CRUISE, $40, covering aii 
expenses on steamer and ashore, including hotel ac- 
commodations, and sight-seeing automobile tours, 
will be operated from New York to Savannah, by 
Savannah Line leaving New York, Christmas Day, 
returning on New Year's. 

2TO 14-DAY COASTWISE TRIPS in variety 
are offered by the Merchants and Miners Trans- 
——— Company over various divisions of its 
ines and also by rail and connecting steamer lines. 


The winter rates are as follows: 
Between Boston and Newport News and 





_ RES a eee 319 
Between Boston and Philadelphia.......... 16 
SAVAMMAR. . 2.020000 38 

a - *  JaGumomville. .......%- 45 
Providence and ears iii « ietgtd ed 18 

Norfolk and New- 

TR ks chs dnd eee RE + 60 JN eo 17 
Between Prov idence and Savannah... . a6 
“Jacksonville. . 43 

“THE GOLDEN STATE” IN WINTER 


When our Northern cities are in the grip 
of blizzards, the orange-groves of Cali- 
fornia are resplendent with golden fruit, 
and gardens in Southern California are 
fragrant with flowers. Later, toward the 
end of March, California is a land of 
blossoms, not surpassed by the famous 
cherry blossoms of Nippon herself. Here 
is found not the heat of the tropics, but a 
balmy and yet invigorating air, long famed 
for its health-giving qualities. This climate, 
combined with the attractive scenery and 
fruitfulness of the land, has caused vast 
numbers of families from the East to make 
California their permanent home. Of late 
years the tourist charm of the ‘‘Golden 
State’? has been heightened by the rapid 
extension of a motor-highway system of 
extraordinary excellence. California is 
spending millions for permanent roads. 
From almost every tourist center radiate 
motor-drives either along the seashore, 
through the fertile valleys, or to the 
mountains. These automobile trips form 
important adjuncts to the rail routes and 
make it possible to see many places hereto- 
fore inaccessible. Whether California is 
entered by the southern or the northern 
gateway, the trip from the East may be 
made by a diversity of attractive routes, 
disclosing the natural wonders and material 
resources of this great nation. A tabula- 
tion of the more important of the trans- 
continental routes follows: 

NEW ORLEANS SUNSET ROUTE travers- 
ing Spanish America, with a wonderful motor- 
drive en route over the Apache Trail with the 
ancient cliff-dwellings. Southern Pacific steamer, 
New York to New Orleans, or rail, thence by 
Southern Pacific System to the coast. 

SANTA FE-GRAND CANON ROUTE from 
Chicago or Galveston to California with detours 


to Grand Cajfion, Petrified Forest, Big Trees, 
etc., by the Santa Fé System. 
ROCK ISLAND-EL PASO ROUTE from 


Chicago, St. Louis or Memphis by Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, El Paso & Southwestern, South- 
ern Pacific, and connections to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, etc. 
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ROCK ISLAND SCENIC ROVER | Soe | Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, Moines and O oe ve 
Rock Island System to Denver, thence throug 
the Rocky Mountains and on to California — 
Denver & Rio Grande, Southern Pacific, or 
Western Pacific systems. 


MISSOURI PACTEIO ROUTE from St. Louis 

or Kansas City by the Missouri Pacific System 
4 Pueblo, thence via Colorado Mountain region 
and Salt Lake to San Francisco via Denver & 
Rio Grande-Western Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND sour. follo the 
historic Overland Trail by cago & North- 
western System to Omaha, 't A yy Union Pacific 
via Portland or Southern Pacific from Ogden, 
westward 


MILWAUKEE ROUTE from Chicago to 
Seattle and Tacoma by Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul system through the mountain scenery of 
the northwest. Ce trains of the Milwaukee 
for California are routed via Omaha, and the 
Union Pacific to Ogden, thence to San Francisco 
— Pacific or to Los Angeles by Salt 

eR 

PUR NGOS NOR ER PACIFIC 
ROUTE leading from Chicago by Chicago, Bur- 
ro m & Quincy System to Minneapolis, thence 

eattle or Portland by Northern Pacific System. 


" BURLINGTON-COLORADO ROUTE.—The 
urlington — runs also certain through 
no from Chicago and St. Louis via Denver 
over the Denver & Rio Grande-Western Pacific 
lines to San Francisco and over the Salt Lake 
Route to Los Angeles. 

BURLINGTON-GREAT NORTHERN 
ROUTE from Chicago to Billings, thence to 
Portland and Seattle over the Great Northern 
System. 

SHASTA ROUTE SOUTHWARD.—From 
WwW aanineten or Oregon the direct rail route south- 
ward to California is by the Southern Pacific's 
Shasta line ‘through inspiring mountain scenery. 


While these are the more important routes to 
the Pacific Coast there are almost innumerable 
combinations with circle tours going and return- 
ing by different ways. The round-trip winter 
rate from New York to San Francisco is $146.30 
by standard lines, and if via Portland, $165.20. 


To do more than get a glimpse at some 
of California’s important winter points of 
interest would be impossible within our 
limits. The visitor should not miss these 
notable attractions: Riverside, in the heart 
of the orange-grove country with its won- 
derful Magnolia Highway for motorists; 
San Diego, with its Exposition Buildings 
of Spanish-Colonial architecture and its 
Coronado Beach; Pasadena, center of 
motor highways to cafions, peaks, and the 
neighboring San Gabriel Mission, and the 
beaches at Santa Monica and Venice; 
Santa Barbara, on the Pacific, sometimes 
called the American Riviera, with its 
ancient mission; Del Monte probably 
the most exquisite production of landscape- 
gardening in America; Santa Cruz, for 
a visit to the redwood trees, four thousand 
years old; Los Angeles, the city beautiful, 
center of sightseeing trips to many points 
of interest; and San Francisco, the modern 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast, the ocean 
gateway to the Far East and with attrac- 
tions innumerable. 

In traveling northward from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco four routes are available: 
by coastwise steamer; by the Southern 
Pacifie’s coast line; by Southern Pacific 
inland route, or by the Santa Fé System. 
The two last-named routes lead to the 
entrance of the Yosemite Valley, which 
with its hotels and coaching company is 
open to visitors throughout the winter. 


HAWAII, PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC 


For a winter trip fairly crowded with 
unusual scenes and experiences, and afford- 
ing a complete transition from any environ- 
ment in’ the States, the winter traveler will 
do well to select Hawaii. On account of 
the fascination of this tour the volume of 
American travel to our tropical possession 
in the Pacific is increasing rapidly. The 
charm of this island-paradise is well 
pictured by Mark Twain, who wrote: 
“No other land could so longingly and be- 
seechingly haunt me, sleeping and waking, 








seeginia Hot Springs 








In Winter— 


The only place in America where a cure can “oA : 
be taken just as comfortably as in the Spring, SSS 
Summer or Fall. At no other place can there be found 

such ideal conditions for rest, recreation and recuperation with 
environments that leave nothing to be desired. No pains are spared 
to make The Homestead even more attractive in the winter than at other > 
seasons. The well known standard of equipment and of service is main- aoe 
tained throughout the year. Situated 2,500 feet above sea level—Never any 
extremes—Agreeable mornings, doudless skies, balmy noons, wonderful and incomparable @ 
sunsets— Magnificent vistas—spacious rooms, corridors and verandahs. 3 


Famous Healing Waters 
Truly Wonderful—Naturally Heated—106° 


In the waters at it Hot Springs is Kreg more radio activity than at any place in the world 
—a fact so fraught with importance that it is almost start- | 
ling to suffering humanity. At none of the celebrated places 
in Europe are the natural waters so charged with all their 
gases and other health giving qualities—At no other place 
is the temperature prescri 4 ot baths, that at which the 
water actually emerges from the earth in the natural s springs. 
Ee famous Spout Bath for Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous 
Diseases,Sciatica, Nervous Prostration, Liver Troubles and Old 
Joint Injuries. Modern and complete bath equipment—Swedish 
Gymnastics, and Hot Air Treatments—Needle,Spray, 
Electric, Medica’ d and other Baths—Physicians of interna- 
tional reputati Experienced and careful attendants. 
The Bath House is connected with the Hotel by an 
ornate, sunlighted viaduct, so that the bather may go to 
and from his room without outside exposure. 


The Homestead: Book 


A lifelike photographic condos, of the Homestead Hotel 
andi Ittells of the 500 rooms— 
ing water—attractive ball- 
proecaes eran ay drives—interesting trails and bridle paths— 
Golf courses and Tennis Courts. This book, enaeiee ae tie 
ises on the th ic value of the waters, should be read 
sby everyone looking for an ideal winter resort for rest, recupera- 
tion and recreation. We will gladly send copies upon request. 


H. ALBERT, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. © 
Booking _ Carlton sonia New York, Sista 5 
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Is There a Hereafter? 


Pocket-Sized French Dictionary 


Miniature French-English English-French Dictionary. | 26 Scientists, Preachers, Ph ha’ d this question 
A handy, comprehensive little book for the reader of French | in What Happens After Death ra tossinating debate between 
literature or the student of the French language. Cloth, 576 | Atheist, Agnostic and Believer. Cloth, prepaid, 83 cents. 

Ep., $4 cents, postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 


The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 
The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 






















30¢ rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
2UC in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 


gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 


Postage 8c 
extra ‘stantial cloth 30c per volume. 




























Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: Postage 8c extra. 
All's Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar Poems The complete set 
Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard II of 40 volumes, in 
As You Like It King Lear Richard III 
Comedy of Errors Life of oom ay Romeo and Juliet leather $24. 00; in 
Coriolanus Love's Labor's Los Sonnets ‘* 

= Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew cloth $12. oo. Car 

Hamlet Measure for Measure Tempest riage extra. 
Henry IV, Part I Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens 
Henry IV, Part I Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus Atall bookstores, or 
Henry V Midsummer Night’s Dream Troilus and Cressida 
Henry VI, Part I Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night Funk & Wagnalls 
Henry VI, Part II Othello Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Henry VI, Part Ill Pericles Winter's Tale Company 
Henry VIII 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 








maintains ony good service 
the year round 


FLORIDA 


CUBA — GEORGIA 
Pinehurst, Southern Pines, 
Camden, Columbia, Savannah 
Additional train commencing Jan. 3. 
The all Pullman, all steel 


SEABOARD 
Florida Limited 


Lv. ye York - + 6:20 P.M 
_ W. Philadelphia - + 8:48 P.M 
* Bekismore - - = «+ 11:15 P.M 

«s i — . 
Cesena pa ready 10 P. M. ~)12: 30 N’ht 
Ar. Palm Beach - - - - 6:50 A.M 
jlami- - - - - - 9:00 A.M 
* Belleair - - - - - 7:00 A.M 
“ St.Petersburg - - - 7:45 A.M 


One day and two nights en route; morning 
trains from Boston and Buffalo, and afternoon 
trains from Pittsburg connect. 


“The Flamingo 


One night out to Tampa, Palm Beach 
nd intermediate resorts 
Two nights out to Havana 





? 


Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf and Sports Guide 

at northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 

delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 

W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 





To the Tropics 


A Cruise 











The America: Express Travel 
Department Announces 


Two specially arranged cruises te the 


EST INDIES 


visiting Cuba, Jamaica,Panama 


ica 
2 4 RESTFUL DAYS away 
from Winter among the 

romantic American Tropics. 
Steamers sailing under the Ameri- 

can Flag. Special itinerary. 

Numerous Shore Excursions 
First Cruise: January 27th 
Second Cruise: March 10th 

$290 and upwards 

fAsk for Bcoklet 


To California 


and Hawaii 


GPECIAL Tours leave Chicago 
every Saturday evening during 
the Fall and Winter, via Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North Western 
e. 
An experienced representative ac- 
companies each Tour. All Expense 
or Independent Travel—whole or 
part trip. We look after all your 
travel comforts. Let us send you 
“Winter Tours” book containing 
full information about our First - 
Class Tours. 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Manager 
Department of Tours 
Room 206 226 W. Jackson St. 

CHICAGO 715 








B: ‘40 hours from Frost to Flowers”" DA 
Visit these Isles 
of Enchantment 
2 Days from N. Y.—Splendid Hotels 


Unequalled Sailing, Bathing and Fishing, 
If, Tennis, Cycling, Driving, etc. 
TWIN 


SCREW S. “‘Bermudian”’ 


Sails from New York Every 10 Days 
in December and Every Wednesday 
beginning January 10, 

Delightful Cruises — 
West Indies abort po ghee | s. 
“GUIANA,” Jan. 6 and Feb. 17. 
For illustrated booklets apply to 
QUEBEC S.S.CO.,32 Broadway, New York 
or Any Local Ticket Agent 








AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
66 Broadway, New York City 
Phila. Boston Chicago San Francisco | 
Cleveland St. Louis Los Angeles | 












R. M. S. P. 


(The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.) 


WEST INDIES 


First sailing “‘‘Vagus”’ Jan. 13th 
Ideal 23 Day Cruise—$180.00 


Santiago (Cuba), Jamaica, Colon (Pan- 
ama), Puerto C olombia, Cartagena, and 
back to New York. 


Large variety of short tours. 
SANDERSON & SON, General Agents 
26 Broadway 230 South La Salle St. 








New York Chicago 


pe rier VA | 





FloridabastCoast 
s Simplicity itsel/! 


YES—it is easy enough to reach that 


Land of Golden Sunshine 
But you'll find it very hard to tear 
yourself away— 
Your troubles all vanish, your soleie, rise, 





your strength returns and ¢ er: is one 
of pure enjayme nt. GOLF STENNIS a 
at their best. The surf is anid with hap 


bath g, motoring, etc. Write ~ 
the be: autiful Sunshine Booklet—free. Full 
jnformation of East Coast resorts and palatial 


ho’ 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
= Flagler System 
lew Y. pork Office Chic: Offi 
243 Fifth Avenue 155 W. Matison St. 
General Offices: St. Augustine, Fla. 

















ON SUMMER SEAS_ 


Would you enjoy a 3,000 mile ocean 
trip over sunlit tropic waters with visits 
to the quaint cities of tropical Porto Rico? 
Then take this 


16 Day Cruise 
All Expenses 


The steamer is your hotel from New York to 
and around the island, stopping at principal ports 
and returning to New York. Large vessels built 
especially for the tropics. Sailing Saturdays. 
Whte for booklet. 











SS onwensiry reaver. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
WEST INDIES 
JAPAN, CHINA 


20 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Title of a beautifull 
page booklet telling you all about 
the enchanting island of CUBA sent 





PARADISE 
illustrated 64 





on receipt of 3 
cents postage. 


UNITED RAILWAYS 
OF HAVANA 
Frank Roberts 
G. P.A. 

Suite 1114 
42 Broadway 
New York 





PARIS: 


Who of us does not hope to some day 
make a pilgrimage to this great city? 

“Parisians Out of Doors’’ takes you to the 
very heart of Parisian outdoor life—Boule- 
vards—open-air cafés—parks—excursion 
points and rendezvous, such as Trouville, 
Monte Carlo, etc. It’s from the personal 
diary of F. Berkeley Smith, artist-author, 
who has himself “lived the life.” Very 
fully illustrated by the author and his 
friends. Cloth, 280 pages. 


‘*Parisians Out of Doors’’ 
$1.50: Bookdealers or Postpaid 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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PORTO RICO LINE 
Cruising Dept. 11 Broadway New York | | 
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AND POINTS 


HAVANA in cusa 


Ideal climate and surroundings. 
Splendid modern hotels. Horseracing 
at Oriental Park. Sailings from New 
York Thursdays and Salenipys. 





Excellent tions on fast 
twin — steamers aiea — the Amer- 
ican flag. 

IN THE 


NASSAU sanamas 


Polo, tennis, golf, surf bathing. Large 
capacity hotels and a delightful social life. 
Sailings from New York Thursdays. 
New, twice-a-week service begin- 
ning Jan. 8, 1917, between 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Nassau. 


Mexican cruise, 24 days, including Havana, 
uba, Progreso and Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


Sailings fortnightly on Thursdays. 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL §. S. CO. 
General Offices, Foot of Wall Street, N. Y. 











CRUISES 
TO THE TROPICS 


With personal escort, on steamships of 
the United Fruit Co’s “Great _White 
Fleet.” Leave during Jan., Feb. and 
March. 24-day Cruises. Fares include 
shore excursions, hotels, etc. 

SOUTH AMERICA — Grand Tours via 
West Indies and Panama, Feb. 3 and 17. 
JAPAN - CHINA—Philippines, Honolulu, 
Korea, Manchuria, etc. Departures 
Jan. to April. 

CALIFORNIA—Hawaii, etc. Toursde Luxe 
to Pacific Coast. Departures Jan. to April. 
ANTIPODES—South Seas, Far East. A 


new Tour leaving Feb. 14. 
Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 





geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 





COLLEGE ARMS 


DE LAND FLORIDA 
Noted for 18-hole Golf 


Course (with grass putting 
greens)—one of the finest 
in the Sout! Located § 
on a high ‘ridge, near 
the centre of Eastern 
L Florida. 

Open January Ist 
Theo. C esi, Me. 
DLA iy 
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“FLORIDA BY SEA” 


Delightful Sail 


| On fine steamers, at low fares, with best 





i 
| 





service, to Jacksonville from Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Tickets include meals and stateroom berth 
on steamer. Send for particulars, or con- 
sult any ticket or tourist agent. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. TURNER, G.P.A., Baltimore, Md. 
“FINEST COASTWISE TRIPS in the WORLD” 


Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- 
cially chartered American steamers to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 

California and Hawaii 
Delightful tours on the highest plane of 
travel. Frequent departures during the 
winter months. 

Also Tours to South America, 
Japan and China and Australasia 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

Dept. 5,17 Temple Place, Boston 

New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 
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through half a lifetime, as that one has 
done. Other things leave me, but it 
abides; other things change, but it re- 
mains the same. For me its balmy airs 
are always blowing, its summer seas flash- 
ing in the sun; the pulsing of its surf-beat 
isin my ear. I can see its garlanded crags, 
its leaping cascades, its plumy palms 
drowsing by the shores; its remote sum- 
mits floating like islands above the cloud- 


rack. I can feel the spirit of its woodland 
sglitudes; I can hear the splash of its 
brooks; in my nostrils still lives the 


breath of flowers that perished twenty 
years ago.” 

From the time you sight the mountains 
of Molokai, after a brief voyage across the 
Pacific, until departing you are decorated 
with the leis, or floral wreaths, of the 
Hawaiians, you seem to be living in a new 
world. The first glimpse of Honolulu is 
thus described by the author of ‘‘ Hawaii, 
Our New Possessions’’: ‘‘Snuggling at the 
foot of wondrously picturesque hills which 
rise. abruptly into a continuous range of 
dark-blue background, lapped by the 
waves of a perpetual summer sea, the city, 
as seen from the outside reef, is very beau- 
tiful in its setting. The balmy air, the 
dark outlying hills, the abundant vegeta- 
tion, the emerald green at the harbor bar, 
the softness and depth of the blue skies, 
and the gorgeous sunshine bathing all the 
landscape with glory, greeted us with 
tropical welcome.” 

An almost bewildering variety of trips 
and amusements awaits the visitor to 
Hawaii. Indeed, it is well to plan a 
sufficient sojourn in order to see the many 
points of interest. Most tourists will not 
wish to’ miss motor-trips over the islands 
of Oahu and Hawaii, the various inter- 
island excursions, a visit to the active 
crater of Kilauea, the ascent of the extinct 


voleano, Haleakala, which towers 10,000, 


feet from the island of Maui, a trip to the 
Iao Valley, the Hawaiian Yosemite, and 
countless other points of interest. Then 
there are the surf-riders of Waikiki to be 
watched, poi to be eaten, the native 
hula-hula dance to be seen, romantic 
Hawaiian musie to be listened to, and the 
curious cosmopolitan population of Ha- 
waiians, Japanese, and Americans to be 
studied. At least two or, better, three 
weeks should be allowed for all this. 


Ships of several transpacific lines call at Hono- 
lulu, west- and eastbound, but no vessels under 
foreign register are permitted to carry passengers 
between American and Hawaiian ports. Four 
steamship lines provide direct service between the 
United States and Hawaii. The Matson Navi- 
gation Company makes weekly sailings between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. <A winter Hawaiian 
service is afforded by the Great Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company. The new steamship Great 
Northern of this line will leave San Francisco on 
special Hawaiian cruises, January 4 and 23, 
February 12, March 5 and 23, calling on the 
following day at Los Angeles (San Pedro), thence 
going to Hilo direct, and allowing time there to 
visit Kilauea, and thence on to Honolulu. Re- 
turning, the steamer will steam from Honolulu to 
San Francisco in four days’ time. The Oceanic 
Steamship Company’s ships on their long voyages 
between San Francisco, New Zealand, and Australia 
carry passengers to or from Hawaii, with sailings 
at intervals of three. weeks. Service between 
San Francisco and Honolulu is provided also by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, with 
monthly sailings. Travelers desiring to embark 
from Vancouver, B. C., may voyage to Honolulu 
by ships of the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Steamship Lines sailing monthly. The first-class 
fare for the round trip from San Francisco is 
from $130 up. Attractive inclusive tours to 
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Through All Steel 
Electric Lighted 
Trains Daily to 


LORIDA 


CUBA—SOUTH 
Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service to 


CHARLESTON, SUMMERVILLE, AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, THOMASVILLE, FLORIDA 
and CUBA Resorts 
Leaving New York from Pennsylvania R. R. Station 
9:15 A.M. 2:12 P.M. (Effective January 3) 

eS 3:34 P. M. and 9:30 P. M. 


: DINING CAR SERVICE 
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4 Atlantic Coast Line 
we : THE STANDARD RAILROAD OF THE SOUTH 


Ni 
Y For illustrated literature and all information address : 
NEW YORK, Broadway and 29th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 110 South 16th Street 
BOSTON, 248 Washington Street 
MORE, Light and German Streets 
WASHINGTON, 1406 New York Avenue, N.W. 
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Make More Moneyin Florida 


The Seaboard Railway, to increase freight 
shipments, offers for sale in Pasco County, 
Florida, ready-to-cultivate farms, prepared 
by Dade City business men. Twelve months 
growing season. Climate healthful, pleasant 
all year. Oranges, grapefruit, offer perma- 
nent income. Winter vegetables, staple crops, 
livestock bring big profits. New rich land, 
partly cleared, fenced, with house, barn, 
well, chickens, blooded pigs, fresh high grade 
cow. Our experts help grow big crops. Go 
roads, schools, churches. ow prices, easy 
terms. Write to B. L. Hamner, Gen’l Dev. 
Agt., Seaboard Air Line Railway Co., 961 
Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 





YOU CAN DO BETTER ON A SOUTH- 
ERN FARM. Send for a year's subscription 
Free to our beautifully illustrated magazine, 
The Southern Homeseeker, which tells all 
about good, low priced land and Southern 
opportunities. Write F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. 
Agent, N. & W.* Ry., 270 Arcade Building, 
Roanoke, Va. 








For Sale 
NEW FLORIDA BUNGALOW 
Close to Bellair Golf Links 
and hotel. 8 rooms, 2 baths; 
sleeping porch, beautiful trees. 
Price low, or might rent. 
DONALD ALVORD, Owner 





417 McCormick Bidg. Chicago, Ll, 











DUPLICATING DEVICES 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A BUSI- 
NESS G TER. $1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
from pen, pencil, typewriter. No glue or 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin, 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








= 











CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, oid 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery tor life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field: lit 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prot- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today. 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


| PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St.,Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE, Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. R B. Owen, 45 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY sweurriep 


A plain and practical guide-book for every amateur and profes- 


sional photographer. 


Will show you how to do everything in connec- 


tion with pictures and picture-taking, developing, printing, etc. Cloth, 


many diagrams and illustrations. 


152 pages. 50c net, by mail 54c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Luxurious resort hotels | ; 
a few hours apart 


Vine Was Paithic, hid 


Sierras and your favor- 


ite out-door sport 


No better way to go 
to California, than 
‘Santa Fe all the way 


Four trains every day 


Santa Fe de-Luxe 


weekly in winter. Fred 
Harvey meal service 


En route visit Grand 
Canyon and Petrified 
Forest 
Hawaii afterwards 


in Arizona— 


Booklets of trains and 
trip upon request ° 


W. J. Black, Pass. T raf. Mgr. 
A. T. & S.F. Ry. 


1064 Railway Exchange, Chicago 





Hawaii often combined with California tours are 
offered by all leading tourist agencies. 


JAPAN, THE ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH 
SEAS, AND AUSTRALIA 

Altho transatlantic tourist travel is 
suspended by the war, the winter traveler 
who enjoys a long ocean voyage may in- 
dulge in one of the trips across the Pacific 
to Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, Samoa, 
Australia, or New Zealand. The trip to 
Japan, calling en route at Hawaii and the 
Philippines, becomes increasingly popular 
with winter tourists. If the winter vaca- 
tion can be taken late, so that the traveler 
may arrive in Japan in early April, Nippon 
will be found beautiful under a bower of 
cherry-blossoms. 

To the South Sea Islands, immortalized 
by Stevenson, is a voyage of fascination to 
the tourist who would enter a strange and 
different world. ‘‘No port of the world 
exerts the same attractive power upon the 
visitor or the same sense of enchantment,” 
says that writer. In ‘following the sun”’ 
across the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Samoa one has the curious experience of 
losing a day and gaining a day. The 
port of arrival is Pago-Pago, on Tutuila 

Island. Many Americans do not know 
that the long arm of Uncle Sam has reached 
into this Far-Eastern archipelago and that 
Tutuila is a United States possession and 
coaling-station of our Navy. As the ship 
arrives she is weleomed by flotillas of 
native craft laden with tropical fruits and 
wares, their navigators chanting Samoan 
songs. Ashore there is much to see and 
hear—the fantastic attire of the natives, 
their dances in war-paint and feathers, 
their songs and weird music. An interest- 
ing side trip is to Apia, where, on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Vala, is the grave of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The voyage from Samoa 
may be continued to Sydney, Australia, 
an interesting land of which Americans 
know so little. The trip may be extended 
still farther to New Zealand. 

Cruises from San Francisco to Samoa 
and Australia may be made by well- 
appointed ships of the Oceanic Steamship 
Company, sailing at intervals of three 
weeks, and ealling at Honolulu en route. 
The sailing-time from San Francisco to 
Honolulu is five and one-half days; from 
Honolulu to Samoa, seven days; from 
Samoa to Sydney, seven days. The 
steamer remains at Sydney several days, 
the average time for the entire round trip 
being about forty-eight days. Three typi- 
eal tours, including the South Seas and 
Far East are as follows: 

San Francisco, Honolulu, Pago-Pago (Samoa), 
Sydney and return. A day each way at Hon- 
olulu and several hours at Pago-Pago. First 
class, $337.50. 

Grand tour of South Seas; San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Samoa, Australia, New Zealand, Raro- 
tonga and Tahiti. First class, $337.50. 

San Francisco to Sydney via Honolulu and 

Samoa; Sydney to Hongkong via Manila; Hong- 


kong to San Francisco via Yokohams done Hono- 


lulu; first class with stop-overs. $5 


Auckland, New 
afforded from 
Canadian- 
connection 


Service to Suva (Fiji), 
Zealand, and Sydney, is 
Vancouver via Honolulu by the 
Australasian Royal Mail Line, 
being made at Suva for Samoa. Numerous 
circular tours are arranged by this line. 
Sailings at intervals of about one month 
from San Francisco to Sydney, with calls 
at Papeete, Rarotonga, and Wellington, 
New Zealand, are made by the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand, 
Limited. 

The transpacifie traveler bound for 
Japan or China has the choice of several 
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lines operating first-class steamships. From 
Vancouver, Victoria, or Seattle steam the 
ships of the Canadian Pacific Trans-Pacitie, 
Lines, reaching Yokohama in about eleven 
days, Manila about eighteen days, and 
Hongkong about twenty days. From San 
Francisco for Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong, via Honolulu, 
the China Mail Steamship Company sails 
its ship China. From San Francisco to 
Japan, China, and Manila, the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha operates a fleet of well-appointed 
ships, and between Seattle, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong, the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha. Attractive tours to the 
Orient are made by all leading tourist 
agencies. The average cost of a compre- 
hensive two-months’ tour from New York 
to Japan sailing from San Francisco is 
about $800, of a Philippines-China-Japan, 
occupying four months, about $1,300. 


TRANSPACIFIC AND COASTWISE 
WINTER SERVICES 


VANCOUVER TO PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AND CHINA 


Sailing semimonthly by Canadian Pacific Ocean 
Service, Ltd., to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, Manila, Hongkong. Sailing-time to 
Yokohama, 11 days. 


VANCOUVER TO SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
AND AUSTRALIA 

Vancouver to Honolulu, Suva (Fiji), Auckland, 
and Sydney. Sailing monthly by Canadian- 
Australasian Royal Mail Steamship Lines. Sailing- 
time, three weeks. 


SAN FRANCISCO TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND AUSTRALASIA 
CHINA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Sailings to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, and Hongkong. Sailings every 
ten weeks. Sailing-time to Yokohama, 19 days. 


KISEN, KAISHA 

Sailing to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, Manila, and Hongkong. Sailing 
every two weeks. Sailing-time to Yokohama, 
19 days. 


Toyo, 


PaciFic MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Sailing to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, and Hongkong. Sailing about once 
amonth. Sailing-time to Yokohama, 22 days. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAcIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Sailing to Hilo and Honolulu about every 20 
days. Time of passage, 44 days. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Sailing to Honolulu, Hilo, and Kahului every 
week. Time of passage, 6 or 7 days. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Sailing for Honolulu, Samoa, and 

every three weeks. Time of passage 
about 20 days. 


Australia 
to Sydney, 


UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, OF NEW ZEALAND 
Sailing for Tahiti, Cook Islands, New Zealand, 
and Australia monthly. Time of passage to 
Sydney, about 26 days. 
SEATTLE TO JAPAN AND CHINA 
JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Sailing to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, and 
Hongkong every two weeks. Time of passage to 
Yokohama, about 17 days. 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANG “4 nec 
SAN typ 10, PORTLANI 
ND SEATTLE 


GREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Sailing between San Francisco and Portland 
every five days. Time of passage, about 30 hours. 
SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND STEAMSHIP Co. 
Sailing between Portland, San Francisco, and 

Angeles every week. Time of passage, 
including stop-over at San Francisco, 


Los 

6 days, 

3 days. 
PaciFic STEAMSHIP COMPANY 

Sailing between Seattle, San Francisco, San 
Diego, and Los Angeles thrice a week—every 
Monday, Friday, and Saturday, from Seattle. 
Time of passage, including stop-over at San 
Francisco, 6 days. 

Sailing between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
leaving San Francisco daily except Sunday. 
Time of passage, about 20 hours. Service to San 
Diego Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 


NOTE.—THE LITERARY DIGEST is 
sponsible for any statements in the 
article relating to time of departure 
routes, or cost of transportation. 
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